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Manpower Problems and Prospects 


in Madagascar 


by 
Marcel DE COPPET 


The island of Madagascar, which is situated on one of the 
great sea routes of the world, may one day be called upon to 
play an economic part of considerable importance. It is un- 
necessary to recall the ups and downs of the insurrection which 
recently stained the country with blood. None the less, account 
should be taken of this recent history in reading the following 
article by the man who was High Commissioner for the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic in Madagascar in 1947. At 
a time when peace and quiet seems to be returning to Mada- 
gascar, it is of importance to try to distinguish the main lines 
of a consistent social policy, and Mr. de Coppet has written with 
special emphasis on the essential and permanent factor of all 
social life—the human factor. 

In Madagascar, as in all Central Africa, one group of men 
stands out from the rest by its intelligence and powers of adapt- 
ation, while the great mass of the rural population continues 
to follow the slow-moving rhythm of a secular peasant economy. 
Nothing far-reaching or durable can be effected without an 
adequate development of the land and a complete transformation 
of agricultural equipment and methods. But, as Mr. de Coppet 
explains, there is a fundamental obstacle in the way of such a 
development in Madagascar, namely, the shortage of manpower. 
It is this problem and the possible solutions which he considers 
in the following pages, written in July 1948. 


H4!¥ a century ago, Augustin Bernard, with his usual 

penetration, had already observed that “of the three 
conditions necessary for the development of colonies, namely, 
land, capital and labour, it is certainly the last named which 
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is... the most difficult to get ”. And further: “ As regards 
manpower, the more this question is studied, the more evident 
do its complexity and difficulty become ”. 

Madagascar affords a typical confirmation of the above 
statements. In the “Great Island ”, the area of which is 
equal to that of France, Belgium and the Netherlands com- 
bined, there are about four million inhabitants. In other 
words, the density of the population is extremely low, in the 
neighbourhood of six per square kilometre. Furthermore, 
the population is still very unequally distributed, and the 
most sparsely inhabited districts are often among the richest 
in natural potentialities. Finally, the inherent psychology 
of the Malagasy makes it difficult to utilise them as manpower 
in the service of European undertakings. The Malagasy is 
far from being idle ; he likes to work ; but he likes to work 
for himself and not for others. On this point certain details 
may be of interest. 

The so-called idleness and apathy of the Malagasy is one 
of the most current topics of conversation in Madagascar. 
It is virtually an axiom, or at least a postulate which the 
European population considers to be self-evident. But the 
charge of idleness cannot be levelled at the rickshaw boy 
struggling up the rocky slopes of the hills of Antananarivo, 
at the porter carrying heavy loads for long distances, or at 
the peasant of Imerina or Betsilea digging under a burning 
sun, in his flooded ricefields. No one who has flown over the 
high tablelands of Madagascar can fail to have been struck 
by the beauty of the ricefields. They are tended like Japanese 
gardens and excellently watered by a terraced system of 
irrigation which might well have been conceived by hydraulic 
engineers. And what of the work of the Malagasy craftsman, 
admirable examples of which were on view last year at the 
Franco-Malagasy Fair ? It would seem therefore, that, 
as in all psychological or social questions, we should take 
care to avoid superficial judgments. The Malagasy is not 
afraid of work. The truth of the matter is that he can only 
with difficulty bring himself to work for someone else and 
that, especially among the more primitive tribes, he shrinks 
from that regular and sustained effort which is inseparable 
from the technique of modern labour. Moreover, his wants, 
which are still very few, are not such as to induce him to 
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expend energy in a way which is made particularly onerous 
for him by his physical weakness and permanent state of 
undernourishment. This is clearly a serious obstacle to his 
continuous employment in an undertaking. 

These somewhat disappointing conclusions had inevitably 
to be drawn by the French from the earliest moment of their 
arrival on the soil of Madagascar. But before giving the history 
of Malagasy manpower under French administration, it would 
be well briefly to recall the condition of the workers before 
the island was occupied by the French. 


POSITION AT THE TIME OF THE FRENCH CONQUEST 


At the end of the nineteenth century, France was called 
into Madagascar to defend the interests and rights, and even 
the lives, of French nationals who were being persecuted 
by the Hova monarchy. It is a current saying that there is 
no military campaign without atrocities, and it may be that 
the Malagasy have some reason behind their claim that the 
campaign in their country involved certain excesses. Be 


that as it may, France made the conquest of the Great Island 
with the least possible expenditure of human life, and the 
damage sustained by the indigenous population as a result 
of action by the expeditionary force was so slight as to astonish 
the Malagasy themselves. 

The first acts of French rule after the capture of Antana- 
narivo were to reduce the royal power to impotence, to establish 
a system of absolute equality between the various races and, 
of course, to abolish slavery. Before the arrival of the French 
in Madagascar, that is before 1895 and 1896, there was no 
manpower other than slave labour. There were male, female 
and child slaves. There were slaves by race and slaves by 
caste. There were war slaves kidnapped by the conquering 
Hovas from the coastal districts, particularly in the east 
and south of the island. Finally, there was the class of slaves 
consisting of men who had not been able to discharge their 
debts and had therefore become the property of their creditors. 

Although, under the old régime, certain privileged serfs 
who were attached to the soil led a fairly tolerable agricultural 
or pastoral life, the condition of the slaves was, generally 
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speaking, hard in the extreme. Neither their labour nor their 
lives were spared. Overdriven and undernourished, they 
often succumbed in large numbers under the heavy burden 
of the collective work imposed upon them. A few examples 
may be given. 

In order to indulge the caprices of Queen Ranavalona and 
to build Her Majesty a “ wonder palace ”, Jean Laborde, who 
had been shipwrecked on the east cost in 1829, had to arrange 
for enormous wooden blocks to be hauled by manpower 
through a roadless district, from the edge of the forest to the 
high tableland, and to be hoisted to the top of the mountain 
which overlooks Antananarivo. Six thousands slaves are said 
to have perished in the course of this exhausting task. 

When, for their pleasure, the Malagasy sovereigns hunted the 
wild ox, the herds of this royal game were pursued and sur- 
rounded by whole armies of slaves. During one such drive 
ordered by the Queen, ten thousand slaves died of hunger and 
exhaustion in the plain of Mianerimerina between 23 May and 
12 September 1845.! 

To these hecatombs should be added the raids carried out 
by slave traders. Many were the dealers in ebony, European 
navigators or Arabs from the Red Sea or Zanzibar, who bought 
and carried away the prisoners made by the Hovas in their 
military excursions. 

Such was the lamentable condition of the slaves when, on 
the morrow of the French conquest, the whole population was 
emancipated at a single stroke. Immediately on the arrival 
of the French, the royal family, the court, the aristocrats 
and the nobles of the highlands lost their prerogatives, privi- 
leges and servants. They thus conceived a hatred for the 
conquerors which has not even yet been appeased. On the 
other hand, the people of the coast welcomed the French as 
liberators. Thus in 1896 a deep antipathy came into being 
between the Merina nobles of the highlands and their black 
slaves (mainty) and the people of the coast. To the Hovas, 
the French occupation meant dispossession and spoliation ; 
they say so to this day. To the people of the coast, it meant 
deliverance. This antipathy must never be lost sight of by 





1 Reported by Guillaume GRANDIDIER, cited by Rémy Caste, in Ency- 
clopédie Coloniale et Maritime, Vol. I: “ Madagascar, Réunion ”, p. 81. 
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those who try to see their way through the multifarious social 
problems in Madagascar, and, in particular, the question of 
manpower. 

It should nevertheless be stated here and now that, so far 
as the people’s hopes of independence are concerned, the 
coastal population today makes common cause with the Hovas 
and the Betsileos of the highlands. Even in the special study 
here undertaken, this purely political aspect must not be 
neglected. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM AFTER THE CONQUEST 


Abolition of Slavery 


Immediately after the French conquest, slavery was 
abolished by an Order of 12 September 1896, signed by General 
Galliéni, first Governor-General of Madagascar. As every- 
where else in Africa where similar measures have been taken 
by the local authorities of the various colonial Powers, this 
abrupt action had very serious consequences in Madagascar, 
particularly in the economic sphere. Although some slaves 


who had been well treated remained of their own choice on 
the land of their former masters, others took to flight, either 
to engage in brigandage and more particularly in cattle thiev- 
ing, or to settle in full freedom in some other district where, 
after burning down the forest and sometimes imperilling by 
their destructive action the ingenious system of irrigating the 
ricefields, they gave every possible proof of their brutal spirit, 
their natural “ devil-may-care ” temperament and, in a word, 
their total unfitness for freedom. 


Forced Labour 


But Galliéni was a man of long colonial experience and he 
had foreseen the possibility that too sudden an emancipation 
might be followed by excesses of all kinds. In the same year, 
therefore, the Order of 12 September 1896 was followed by 
Orders dated 21 October and 27 December, the object of 
which was to alleviate some of the effects of the economic 
crisis induced by the abolition of slavery. These Orders 
imposed on all able-bodied male Natives between the ages of 
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sixteen and sixty years: (1) fifty days’ compulsory service a 
year, out of which they could contract only in exceptional 
cases ; and (2) the obligation to declare their lawful methods 
of earning a living. 

As a result of the first of these Orders, Galliéni was able 
to put at the disposal of the administrative services, and, in 
particular, of the Department of Public Works, the manpower 
required for work of public utility. Under the second Order 
he set up what was virtually a system of forced labour for the 
benefit of the settlers, since able-bodied Natives who could 
not produce a licence to work or an identity card or an indi- 
vidual work book were considered to be guilty of vagrancy 
and, as such, liable to six months’ imprisonment. In order to 
escape this penalty, men who were not engaged in agricultural 
work in their own villages for their personal account were 
driven to hire out their labour, not to their fellows, who were 
not in a position to supply them with a satisfactory work book, 
but to Europeans, who were pastmasters in the art of com- 
piling such books, books upon which a multiplicity of signa- 
tures and rubber stamps conferred all the necessary authority. 

Furthermore, in order to meet the manpower shortage, 
but chiefly from motives of humanity, Galliéni instituted a 
few months later an admirable institution known as Medical 
Assistance for the Indigenous Population (Assistance médicale 
indigéne) known as A.M.I., which is more than ever today 
in the front rank of French achievements in Madagascar. But 
it was not enough to promote a higher birth rate to fight the 
high death rate, especially the terrible infant mortality, or 
to combat physical distress and disease. Merely to increase 
the number of people capable of working was in vain so long 
as the effective demand for labour continued to be inadequate. 

What was needed above all was to get the Native to work 
for the betterment of his precarious conditions of life in the 
first place, but also for the public services, and for the Euro- 
peans who were his indispensable leaders. Thus, the labour 
history of Madagascar during the first forty years of the 
century was a series of patient, courageous and tenacious 
efforts to stir the century-old indifference to its own welfare 
of a population which was sunk in a traditional slough of 
laziness, contented only with being alive, without hygiene or 
the comforts of life, and with no care for material improvement. 
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Results of the Policy of Compulsion 


Naturally enough, compulsion is the first weapon in the 
armoury of the settlers. Applied in moderation and in the 
interests of the indigenous population, it would seem at first 
sight to be morally justified ; and from the economic point of 
view, at any rate, there appears to be no substitute. History 
may record, however, as one of the chief glories of colonial 
France that in Madagascar, as elsewhere, only occasional and 
very exceptional use was made of this method, which lends 
itself so easily to all kinds of abuses. 

But the results of Galliéni’s system of compulsion were 
not happy. Many men who were liable to compulsory service, 
in their desire to escape the work involved and the penalties 
imposed under the special regulations applicable to the indi- 
genous population (indigénat) took to the forests, where there 
was no possibility of following them, and so far lapsed from 
civilisation that they returned to the primitive life of forest 
peoples, who live precariously on what they can get by hunting 
and picking berries and fruit. Moreover, the settlers at whose 
disposal the administration placed the requisitioned workers 
considered as a right—might being right, presumably—what, 
in Galliéni’s view, was no more than a temporary favour 
imposed by circumstances. 

Yet this drastic system, which in two ways set up a form 
of forced labour, lasted without appreciable change until 1900. 

Limited as it was by legal regulations, compulsion did not 
take the place of slavery, and proved its inability to cope 
successfully with manpower shortages. Instead of rigorously 
enforcing the system, recourse was had, in the construction 
of the railways, to imported Chinese and Indian coolies. This 
proved a complete failure. The foreign labourers were heavily 
hit by malaria, the scientific knowledge of which was then in 
its infancy, and died in great numbers; and although some 
Chinese who deserted the railway working centres settled here 
and there in small groups and applied themselves to small-scale 
trading with all the patient ingenuity and good-tempered 
foresightedness of which everyone knows them to be capable, 
the Hindu coolies, on the other hand, were hurriedly repat- 
riated and disappeared almost completely from the island. 
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ABANDONMENT OF METHODS OF COMPULSION 


Galliéni’s drastic legislation for forced labour was repealed 
in 1900, and it may be said that, until 1939, there was no 
direct compulsion to work, since the Decree of 21 August 
1930, regulating compulsory labour for public works and 
services in the colonies? was never applied in Madagascar. 
As Galliéni wrote, with some subtlety and much humanity : 

To induce the Native to submit to the law which dictates that 
without work there is no moral or material progress, there can be 
no question of applying direct compulsion to him by authority. 
Such an idea has been proved in colonial history to be as impolitic 
as it is immoral. It would lead in practice to the exploitation of 
the Native, who—and this fact has been abundantly proved else- 
where—would conceive a hatred for the work which he was forcibly 
compelled to do, with the result that such work would very shortly 
become unproductive. 


If all direct compulsion is to be abandoned, it may be 
asked how the Malagasy can be induced to accept that “law 
of work ” to which Galliéni so pertinently referred. With a 
quite remarkable breadth and variety of inspiration, the local 
administration in Madagascar had recourse, successively or 
contemporaneously, to the most multifarious devices, such as : 
a system of labour dues interpreted in a wider sense than in 
France itself, the right to contract out being restricted to 
certain classes of the population ; a definition of the crime of 
vagrancy as the lack of any regular means of livelihood or 
of any fixed domicile, whereas under the French Penal Code 
a vagrant is a person who lacks a fixed abode, means of support 
and a regular trade or occupation ; the special penal sanctions 
applicable to the indigenous population, which might in some 
cases induce the recalcitrant to work; and, lastly, labour 
contracts containing penal clauses in the event of wrongful 
breach of engagements undertaken. 

But all these methods contain an element of compulsion. 
Hence an attempt was made at the same time to create and 
disseminate, with varying degrees of success, a kind of “ ideo- 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1930 — Fr. 17 ; 
also Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 36, No. 7, 17 November 1930, 
p. 240. 
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logy ” of free labour. Little by little, legislation was introduced 
including more and more substantial guarantees for the wage 
earner. At the same time, an intelligent fiscal policy played 
some part in overcoming the reluctance of the Malagasy to 
do any continuous work for the profit of an employer. 

As regards public works, which are of such capital import- 
ance for a growing colony where the authorities must them- 
selves undertake work of public interest, the idea was conceived, 
some years after the first World War, of instituting an official 
manpower service. 


THE DECREES OF 1926 AND “S.M.O.T.I.G. ” 


Criticised by some and approved by others, General Marcel 
Olivier, at that time Governor-General, a man of great intelli- 
gence and humanity, induced the metropolitan Government 
to issue the Decree of 3 June 1926', prescribing that men in 
the second class of the indigenous contingent recruited in 
Madagascar, that is to say, recruits not incorporated in classes 
called to the colours, who remained at home for three years 
at the disposal of the military authorities might during this 
period be summoned by Order of the Governor-General to 
take part in works of public utility necessary for the economic 
development of the colony. 

To this Decree was added, on 29 November of the same 
year, an Order organising the Manpower Service for Works 
of General Public Utility (Service de le main-d’ceuvre des 
travaux dintérét général). It is the fashion nowadays to 
use initial letters, and the new body was to be called by a 
name which even to this day evokes passionate discussion 
in Madagascar, namely, 8.M.O.T.I.G. Under 8.M.O.T.I.G., 
men were enlisted by sections, allocated to the various works 
and subject to compulsory labour. Any sins of omission or 
commission were punished under martial law by fatigues 
or imprisonment. 

The Malagasy have never admitted the legality of 
S.M.O.T.L.G., and strictly speaking, they are probably right. 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIX, No. 10, 6 September 
1926, p. 375. 
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In practice, however, this institution, which may in theory 
be called “ abusive ”, had good results. Not only did it make 
it possible successfully to complete important public works, 
the chief beneficiaries of which were the indigenous people 
themselves, but also it endowed the flower of Malagasy youth 
with a moral and technical training by which, even to the 
present day, a whole generation has been able to profit. In 
actual practice, there were many young men who learned a 
worth-while trade from 8.M.O.T.I.G., and who were able, 
after completing their three years’ apprenticeship in the 
workyards, where primary education was by no means 
neglected, to become piece workers or even contractors, 
and to do work of primary importance in commerce, industry, 
agriculture or stock raising. Moreover, the hygienic habits 
which they contracted while working with S.M.O.T.I.G., and 
the good food which they there received, had the best possible 
effects on their state of health. 

S.M.O.T.1.G. functioned for eleven years, from 1926 to 
1937. By that time, after forty years of sustained efforts, 
it could be said that, although the manpower problem had 
not been solved, it had at least become less thorny. But the 
World War of 1939-1945 and the difficult post-war years 
were to throw the whole question back into the melting pot. 

It may be remembered that the Act which was passed 
in France on 11 July 1938 respecting the organisation of the 
nation in time of war explicitly laid down the principle of 
the requisitioning of civilian labour. “ Any Frenchman or 
French national ”, said section 14 of the Act, “ may be re- 
quisitioned and employed either in the public services or 
administrations or in any establishments and services operat- 
ing in the national interest.” In the case of Madagascar, 
an Order of 1940 defined the methods of applying this Act, 
the scope of which had been extended to oversea territory 
by a Decree of 2 May 1939. 

It may be asked whether such provision is just. Is it fair 
to reserve the right to compel citizens who are not serving 
with the colours to take part in the war effort? To this 
question there can be but one answer: “all is fair in war ”. 

As regards compulsion to work, however, it may again 
be asked where the national interest begins and where the 
individual interest of the employer ends. There is a great 
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temptation overseas, when faced with recruitment difficulties, 
to make use of an emergency text for purely private ends. 
From a correct application of the Act of 11 July 1938 to the 
most flagrant abuses, there is no more than a step. It must 
frankly be admitted that in Madagascar the reasonable 
limit was sometimes overstepped. This was particularly 
noticeable in 1941 and 1942, during which years it was im- 
possible that requisitioning should serve the purpose for 
which it was really intended, since Madagascar was cut off 
from the rest of the world by the war and by the policy of 
the Vichy Government. It was still noticeable after 1942, 
since by no means all the requisitions of labour which were 
then practised on a large scale, very often to the serious de- 
triment of the food crops most indispensable to the Natives, 
were really justified by the war effort. 

Such abuses had very serious effects on the psychology 
of both employers and workers. The former, whether private 
individuals or persons in Government service, showed a natural 
tendency to think that forced labour would for the future 
regularly guarantee them a tractable labour force. Hence, 
sometimes, an attitude of indifference towards the conscript 
workers ; it was thought superfluous to win them over by 
remunerative wages or other material benefits. From the 
workers’ point of view, the obligation to do an onerous job 
under unsatisfactory conditions, and often hundreds of kilo- 
metres from their homes, had the inevitable effect of in- 
creasing their natural repugnance to work in undertakings. 

As for labour service, the duration of which was doubled 
in 1943, contrary to all law and all equity, it completely lost 
its original character of a tax in kind and resumed all its 
resemblance to forced labour pure and simple, with all the 
injustices that phrase implies. The effect of this return to 
direct compulsion was a universal state of discontent which 
went from bad to worse. 


Post-WaAR PoLicy 


Liberal Measures 


At the end of 1944, labour dues were abolished and 
replaced by a local tax payable in cash. The special penal 
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sanctions for indigenous populations were also abolished, 
and the courts refused to apply local regulations concerning 
vagrancy, on the ground that they were incompatible with 
such abolition. Finally the wellknown Act of 11 April 1946 
formally proclaimed that “forced or compulsory labour 
shall be absolutely forbidden in all oversea territories ”.! 
This all-important piece of legislation has given rise to 
keen controversy, and it may be well to linger overit. Clearly, 
its essential feature is the universal character of its scope. 
In this connection it has been said with justice that the Act 
marked, in the sphere of oversea labour, a turning point 
comparable with that of the abolition of slavery. Although 
the Brazzaville Conference of African Governors, in its re- 
commendations of February 19447, had also adopted the 
principle of the abolition of forced labour, it nevertheless 
provided for a transition period lasting for five years. But 
the Act of 11 April 1946 was wellnigh brutal in its universal 
and immediate application of the principle of freedom. The 
authors of this legislation were fully conscious of the abrupt- 
ness of their action. Mr. Marius Moutet, then Minister of 
France Overseas, was explicit on the point when speaking 
before the National Assembly. It was his object to avoid all 
possible ambiguity in making the oversea territories face 
up to the truth—a truth, be it noted, already clearly perceived 
by General Galliéni—that freedom of labour, and freedom of 
labour alone, can solve the manpower question. Any half- 
hearted procedure in the matter would, by allowing the real 
problem to be shelved, result only in postponing its solution. 

It was inconceivable, however, that so radical a measure 
could be put into practice without opposition or agitation. 
It must be admitted that, in Madagascar, this kind of oper- 
ation on the body politic came at a most unfavourable moment. 

The control represented by compulsion ceased to exist. 
It should have been replaced at once by the motive of per- 
sonal profit. Unfortunately, by a very natural human reaction, 
the ex-conscripts saw in the reform only its negative side. 
They were free henceforth to leave the workyards. Why 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 
1946, pp. 78-81. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 658. 
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then, should they force themselves to do work which was 
repugnant to them ? 

On their side, the employers, who had become accustomed 
to rely on the administration, were bewildered. They confi- 
dently anticipated a repeal of this legislation. Why then, 
in these circumstances, endeavour by the bait of high wages, 
in cash or in kind, to retain a labour force which, sooner or 
later, whether it wished or not, would have to return to work 
on their plantations? In normal times, the Government 
would have been able to shore up a failing private initiative 
and, by distributions of foodstuffs and clothing, to stimulate 
a population which was unaware of its true interests. Un- 
fortunately, Madagascar was living in the chilly shade of 
poverty. There was a shortage of clothing and ordinary 
consumer goods. Moreover, the difficulties were rendered yet 
more insoluble by the astronomical rise in the price of fruit and 
similar produce, which allowed the Malagasy of the coast to 
satisfy their insignificant requirements by means of a minimum 
of work. 

The political factor also came into play. The election 
period of 1946 (appointment of members of local assemblies, 
the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic) 
was exploited for personal ends by agitators who had no 
hesitation in gambling with the true interests of their fellow- 
citizens. Through the medium of various slogans, the “ free- 
dom of labour ”, so generously proclaimed by France, was 
exhibited in the guise of “ freedom not to work ”. Professional 
strikers from France, backed up by certain local high officials, 
organised in the public services and in the ports strikes which 
were indisputably of a political nature. The responsibility for 
this baneful propaganda must be laid at the door of the 
Democratic Movement for the Revival of Madagascar ( Mou- 
vement démocratique de la rénovation malgache), whose rebellion 
in 1947 was to throw full light upon the illegal ulterior motives 
of its leaders. 

The effect of these various causes, which all worked in 
the same direction, was an almost complete desertion of the 
places where work was done, and a manpower shortage which 
spared neither private undertakings nor public workyards 
and services (save for the considerable discrimination between 
what the Malagasy—who were no mean judges—regarded as 
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“good ” and “bad ” employers.? The extent, the essential 
nature and the political aspect of the crisis were comparable 
to those of the crisis which fifty years earlier had followed 
upon the abolition of slavery. 

With the inadequate means at their disposal, the local 
authorities tried to cope with a situation which was becoming 
serious in the extreme for the economy of Madagascar. In 
the public services the difficulty was overcome by recourse 
to convict labour. 

After a critical period of disorders and strikes, during 
which, despite the most intensive efforts of subversive pro- 
paganda aimed at exciting the various parties concerned 
one against another, the local administrative authorities, 
seconded by such elements of the indigenous population as 
had remained level-headed, weathered the storm and unswerv- 
ingly continued the rigorous application of the new Act. 
The agitation gradually subsided and a certain equilibrium 
was restored on the employment market. 

A very important labour and manpower conference was 
held at Antananarivo from 21 to 26 June 1946. It included 
representatives of the administration, elected representatives 
of the population and representatives of all occupational 
groups of employers and workers, European and indigenous. 
After keen but courteous discussions, this conference resulted 
in recommendations concerning propaganda to popularise work, 
the supervision of migrant workers, the creation of advisory 
labour committees, the readjustment of wages, etc. 

The practical results of the conference were satisfactory. 
The European employers understood at long last that the 
re-establishment of forced labour, directly or indirectly, 
had become a psychological, political and material impossi- 
bility. The indigenous workers were assured that the French 
administration, which was resolutely hostile to any requisi- 
tioning of manpower, was primarily concerned with the labour 
problem and was endeavouring honestly to seek the necessary 
solutions. Finally, both parties were able to satisfy themselves 
that conciliation between European employers and indigenous 





1 I should like to be in a position to mention here, with due homage, 
the names of these “ good ” employers, who never wanted for manpower in 
Madagascar and who, I do not hesitate to state, will not lack it in the future. 
But to mention them by name would also be to point clearly to the rest. 
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workers was still possible if both sides tried sincerely to work 
together. 

Thanks to the general goodwill, the advisory labour 
committees recommended by the conference were set up 
within a month of the meeting. A central council was estab- 
lished at Antananarivo for the whole of the territory, and 
area committees, adjusted to the size of the area, sat at Anta- 
nanarivo, Majunga, Diego-Suarez, Tamatave, Fort-Dauphin 
and Tuléar. 

These bodies, which under the chairmanship of the labour 
inspector are jointly representative of employers and workers, 
contributed largely to the drawing up of new rates of wages 
and to the search for a minimum standard of living which 
was to be estimated for each area as regards content and 
amount. This minimum standard, the level of which is subject 
to continual adjustment, is to be the basis of the minimum 
wage. 

Finally, Madagascar is waiting anxiously for the promul- 
gation of the Labour Code, the final text of which the Assembly 
of the French Union is now considering. 


THE INSURRECTION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


In 1947 occurred the insurrection which was to strike so 
serious a blow at the work already undertaken. We are at 
present too close to events to deduce with any exactitude 
the repercussions of the insurrection upon the labour problem. 
It is not too early, however, even now to make certain obser- 
vations on the question, cautiously and with all necessary 
reservations. 

There can be no doubt that, although impossible to assess 
accurately, the material consequences of the rebellion are 
very serious indeed. On the east coast the rebels devastated 
many concessions. The losses in human life, whether due to 
massacres by the insurgents and military operations or to 
distress and famine, are undoubtedly heavy. The result in 
certain areas will certainly be a diminution in manpower 
supply. 

But it is chiefly in the moral and psychological sphere 
that these recent events will leave their trace. 
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From the point of view of the workers, the essentially 
complex and sometimes contradictory results of the revolt 
are difficult to analyse. It is safe to say that the wellknown 
trend away from European employment is likely to grow. 
On the other hand, the prestige enjoyed by the leaders 
of the Democratic Movement for the Revival of Mada- 
gascar, whose responsibility for work stoppages has already 
been mentioned, has been ruined by the disastrous results 
of their policy. The appeal from the authorities for moderation 
is beginning once again to find an echo among the working 
masses. The proof of this is the upward trend in employment 
throughout Madagascar. 

As regards the employers, especially those who live isolated 
lives in the bush, they will have to overcome a very natural 
distrust which it will take time to dissipate. Nevertheless, 
after the revolt, which was most effective on the east coast 
(the area most heavily affected by requisitions), many 
employers have come to understand that the labour question 
has a moral and human aspect which cannot be neglected. 
This is of good augury for the future. 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Whatever the future may hold in store, there the problem 
is, in all its imperious urgency. Like Leroy-Beaulieu and 
Augustin Bernard half a century ago, our modern experts are 
confronted with it, and are compelled to take the measure of 
its complexity. Shortage of manpower, they say, may well 
become the most serious bottleneck in any plan for the develop- 
ment of oversea territories in certain parts of the French 
Union. Let there be no mistake about it, the very future of 
the countries of the Union is staked upon the plan. If they 
are not to fall back into a mortal torpor, French territories 
overseas must play their part in the universal drive towards 
production and development and towards an improvement 
in the standard of living. 

The most striking point in Madagascar, whenever the 
labour problem is raised, is the continuity of its essential 
features. Out of about 1,100,000 able-bodied adults, it may 
be agreed that 600,000 are indispensable to the maintenance 
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of social life and the cultivation of food crops, and they should 
not leave their villages. About 350,000, who are bound by 
contract to the Government or to individual employers, are 
in receipt of wages. There remains, therefore, in theory a 
residuum of about 150,000. But these people, who are un- 
equally distributed over the whole island and often belong to 
individualist and particularist tribes, who have few wants 
and are ill-prepared, both physically and morally, to make 
any sustained effort, refuse to respond to the pressing appeals 
of the settlers, the public workyards and the industrial 
employers. 

Despite advances in sanitary technique, the European, 
even supposing that his immigration en masse did not raise 
complicated political and social problems, is not generally 
capable of doing manual labour in a tropical climate. The 
recourse to foreign workers has caused too many bitter dis- 
appointments in the past for it to be possible to consider it a 
satisfactory solution. A return must therefore be made to 
local manpower, the mediocre quality of which must be put 
up with, while every effort is made to improve such quality 
in the future and, above all, to encourage the men who can 
engage in productive work to do so steadily and not to desert, 
as they so often do, at great cost to the community. 

Faced with such a situation, certain representatives of the 
European settlers in Madagascar have not hesitated to recom- 
mend a return to indirect compulsion by setting up what they 
call “labour standards ”. In their view, the adult Malagasy 
ought, under pain of sanctions, to perform as much as 150 or 
200 days’ work a year. For the reasons given above, we do 
not think that the problem can be solved by compulsion in 
any form whatever. 

Our conclusions are the same as those reached by Galliéni. 
In 1904 a young official, Mr. Léonce Jacquier, wrote his 
doctorate thesis on “ Local Manpower in Madagascar”. It 
is instructive to read this work, for the author’s analyses of the 
subject are always based on reality. After tracing the history 
of the first attempts to regulate labour in Madagascar, 
Mr. Jacquier reaches the conclusion that the manpower 
problem is primarily psychological and moral. 


The employer, he writes, can be sure of his workers only by 
winning their confidence, and he can win their confidence only by 


9 
~ 
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treating them with a complete evenness of temper and with great 
gentleness... Any failure on the part of a European to keep his 
word has a deplorable effect upon the indigenous population. It 
compromises the prestige which we Europeans enjoy in their eyes, 
and it is exactly this prestige which is the secret of three quarters 


of our power. 

This undoubtedly is, and will continue to be, the crux of 
the problem. It is essential that the Malagasy worker should 
have confidence in his employer, and for this purpose he must 
be assured that his work will be rewarded by a fair wage and 
by decent living conditions. 

It is true that many heads of undertakings base their 
argument on the low output and general instability of their 
workers. The argument is valid and raises the whole difficult 
question of apprenticeship and vocational training for the 
indigenous population. But a realistic view of the question 
is essential. Those who genuinely desire a solution must 
admit that it is in the practical interest of the employer to 
keep his workers on his workyard by granting substantial 
benefits. True, at the outset, the means employed will be dis- 
proportionate to the results obtained. But in this everlasting 
discussion between employer and wage earner, in this “ capital- 
labour ” duologue, somebody must take the initiative. Now, 
experience shows that this can only be the employer. There 
is rightly much talk of educating the worker. But the question 
of educating the employer is rarely raised, although it is no 
less indispensable. From this point of view, there can be 
noted, as has been seen, a considerable development since 
1946. The advantages which a “ good employer ” earns are 
far from legendary. They have been patent to all, and all may 
draw the inevitable conclusions. 

As has already been stated, the local administration is 
trying to encourage this evolution by all the means in its 
power. But in this connection another factor should also be 
invoked. Trade unionism has a very important part to play 
in the matter. At the moment, trade unionism in Madagascar 
is still in its infancy, though it would seem capable of rapid 
development. There are at present 13 employers’ unions and 
about 45,000 organised indigenous workers, for the most part 
peasants and officials. The wage-earner element in this move- 
ment, although the essential motive power of any trade union 
action, is still undeveloped because of the inadequate indus- 
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trialisation of Madagascar and the dispersal of industrial 
undertakings. When it is properly developed, trade unionism 
will supply the factors that are needed for the operation of 
joint bodies. It is therefore most desirable that it should be 
developed, on condition, however, that trade unionists are 
wise enough to confine themselves to the single platform of 
the defence of their occupational interests. 

It is also essential that labour measures should be respected 
by the parties concerned. It is for the Labour Inspectorate 
to supply the necessary supervision. Now, there is at the 
moment in Madagascar—which is a territory larger than 
France—only one labour inspector. This inspector, who is 
inevitably confined to purely bureaucratic functions, is 
incapable of doing what should be his real work. In the near 
future, inspectors are to be appointed in each of the five 
provinces of the island. The Labour Inspectorate will then 
be able adequately to carry out its work of supervision, 
counsel, mediation and liaison between employers and workers. 

In this improvement of the lot of the wage earners, it is 
important that an example should be set by the authorities. 
This is in their interest, since their workyards, railways and 
ports make them the chief employer in the island. Moreover, 
they command resources which individuals do not always 
possess. There would therefore be no excuse for the admi- 
nistration not to be that “ model employer” in whom we 
recognise the essential agent of a profound reform in the 
Malagasy labour world. Of this fact, the authorities are 
fully aware and they have already to their credit certain 
important achievements in the sanitary and social spheres. 

A good solution would seem to be the creation of a body 
of public workers, endowed with guarantees and advantages 
similar to those granted to officials. In view of the innate 
preference which all Malagasy have for public duties, for 
employment in a Government (fanjakana) service, there is 
reason to think that a development of this kind would be highly 
successful. 

Equally significant would seem io be an experiment 
carried out since 1947 in the province of Majunga, where an 
organisation exists entitled Workers of the Provincial Com- 
munity. The principles of the organisation are simple. The 
notion of “ work as a social duty ” has been officially accepted. 
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Consequently each member of the community, in return for 
the advantages which he receives from it, is morally in debt 
to it, a debt paid by performing work assessed, after enquiry, 
at the equivalent of 30 days’ work per year. Benefits in kind 
are granted to workers who, after a preliminary census, are 
called up on a voluntary basis, since there is no question 
whatever of infringing, even indirectly, the principle of the 
absolute freedom of labour. The success of this scheme, which 
was due to the initiative and the patient persuasiveness of 
the local chief commissioner, Mr. Boiteau, was considerable. 
From May to June 1947, more than 10,000 workers were thus 
employed in the provincial workyards. In the view of all who 
witnessed the experiment, this success was above all due to 
the moral effect produced by a scrupulous respect for the 
engagements entered into, and to the absence of any sort of 
compulsion. Such experiments clearly show that the Malagasy 
are by no means insensible to the prospects of an improvement 
in their lot on condition that a favourable spirit is created 
in advance. 

In this connection education may be a determining factor. 
As is always the case in any really civilising work, it is the 
school upon which the settler must in the first instance rely. 
But action must also be taken in regard to adults. There is 
no lack of means to this end: the press, the films, festivals, 
sporting contests, holiday courses, educational courses, labour 
medals, output bonuses, public entertainments (such as the 
Exhibition and Fair of Franco-Malagasy Progress, which 
was at once an appeal for work and a recognition of the work 
already accomplished), action by the indigenous communities 
themselves, places of honour in public ceremonies, in a word, 
the whole gamut of long-term and intelligent propaganda. 
Let it not be supposed that this is mere academic speculation. 
The Malagasy is pre-eminently impressionable and susceptible 
to any influence, good as well as bad. The ephemeral success 
of the agitators of the Democratic Movement for the Revival 
of Madagascar is an additional proof of this. Allusion has 
already been made to the disastrous consequences of the 
Movement’s activities in the sphere of labour in 1946. On the 
reverse side of the picture, since the recovery which took place 
in the second half of 1947 after the elimination of the hostile 
propagandists, the population pulled itself together and came 
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back to the undertakings and the workyards. If well advised, 
therefore, the Malagasy will by degrees lose their tendency to 
hang back from paid employment. The Hova sovereigns 
were fully cognisant of this tendency, and the founder of the 
dynasty which reigned over Imerina in the nineteenth century, 
King Andrianampoinimerina himself, who is still the object 
of an almost religious cult in the highlands of Madagascar, was 
the first to undertake, with a curiously modern sense of reality, 
a definite crusade in favour of work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It cannot be denied, however, that the regulation of labour, 
the education of the employer, propaganda and the school, 
alone, will not suffice to solve the problem in the immediate 
future. And yet it is of the utmost difficulty and urgency. 
Like any other human being, the Malagasy works only in so 
far as he has needs to satisfy. As has been observed, he is 
not insensible to material or social advantages the value of 
which he has been able to assess. It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, that the great mass of “ potential workers ” should 
be able themselves to try the conditions of the more civilised 
life, the prospect of which is set before them. 

At such a price, and only at such a price, will it be possible 
to set going the traditional procedure which, through the 
interplay of personal interest, incites men to make an effort, 
in itself onerous, in order to satisfy future requirements. 
Everything goes to show, however, that such a consummation 
presupposes a market adequately provided with regular 
consumers’ goods for exchange against currency, that is, 
there must be increased production, for which in turn an 
increase in manpower is indispensable. 

For more than fifty years France has been unable to escape 
from this vicious circle in Madagascar. Today, when the 
French Union is taking shape, we see at last a way out. The 
metropolitan country is granting the oversea territories a 
generous measure of assistance. Madagascar, in particular, 
has benefited in recent months by important allocations of 
those textiles which are particularly sought after by the 
indigenous population. From another angle, the development 
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and equipment plan, and the advances at a low rate of interest 
made by France to the oversea territories, will in the near 
future make possible the mechanisation of the economy of 
the island. 

It is needless to insist on the savings to be achieved by 
even a slight measure of mechanisation in the sphere of man- 
power. In Madagascar, where the spade is still the farmer’s 
only implement for working the land, a few thousand ploughs 
would transform the whole face of agriculture. One threshing 
and reaping machine for the ricefields, driven by two workers, 
would take the place of 260 labourers. As Mr. Pleven, then 
Minister for the Colonies, wrote in 1944, the period of “ indi- 
genous antheaps, scratching rather than digging the soil, 
piling it up clod by clod rather than tamping it, ” is a thing 
of the past. It is in this sense that we may say that the old 
problem of manpower, the key problem of any oversea develop- 
ment, a problem so permanent in its essential features, is 
being solved under our eyes. In Madagascar, as elsewhere, 
France will not let slip this opportunity of promoting an 
economic development which, as its colonial history proves, 
it does not dissociate from the political and social progress of 
the indigenous populations. 





Social Legislation in Uruguay 
by 


Alberto SANGUINETTI FREIRE 


Deputy Director, Uruguayan National Labour Institute 


The Republic of Uruguay occupies a prominent place 
among the pioneers of social legislation in the Americas. The 
creation of a National Labour Office dates back to 1913, the first 
safety legislation to 1914 and the first eight-hour day law to 1915. 
These and other measures bear witness to the progressive spirit 
in which social questions were handled even before the foundation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

In view of the holding of the Fourth American Regional 
Conference of the Organisation at Montevideo in April neat, at 
the generous invitation of the Uruguayan Government, the publi- 
cation in these pages of a brief review of the social legislation of 
the country has appeared appropriate. The Office is indebted 
to Mr. Sanguinetti Freire, one of the heads of the Government 
department responsible for these questions, and a well-known 
expert, for the following article. 


SocisL legislation in Uruguay is embodied in a large 

number of measures, though it cannot yet be regarded 
as complete. In seventy Acts, together with the Decrees 
for their administration and interpretation, regulations have 
been laid down on the following subjects: the limitation of 
hours of work; shop closing hours, weekly rest and annual 
holidays with pay; home work; the minimum wage and 
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compensation for dismissal ; the prevention of and compen- 
sation for industrial accidents and occupational diseases ; the 
employment of women and young persons; the working of 
the employment exchanges ; old-age pensions ; collective bar- 
gaining, conciliation and arbitration ; agricultural employment, 
etc. Bills are before Parliament on several other matters 
which are not yet subject to legislation, such as trade union 
organisation, contracts of employment and apprenticeship, 
labour courts and sickness and maternity insurance. The 
lack of this legislation, especially with respect to trade union 
organisation and employment contracts, has often proved a 
handicap in the application of many of the laws embodying 
positive social rights. For Uruguay—a country poor in 
raw materials and still in the early stages of industrialisation, 
though this process was speeded up during the war—is 
nevertheless confronted with social problems in the same way 
as the highly industrialised countries are, but of course on 
a scale proportionate with its output and the size of its total 
working population. 

The Uruguayan Constitution lays down certain principles 
regarding labour and the problems arising out of industrial 
relations. It establishes the following fundamental rights : 
the right to engage in any lawful activity, subject only to 
such limitations as may, in the public interest, be prescribed 
by law; the right of association for any purpose whatever, 
provided the association is not one declared by law to be 
illicit ; freedom of conscience, moral and civic, for employees 
and workers ; the right of all who work toa just remuneration ; 
the impartial and equitable distribution of work ; the right 
to strike of trade unions. Under the Constitution the orga- 
nisation of trade unions is to be promoted by law, as also 
the setting up of conciliation and arbitration courts. Simi- 
larly, the construction of workers’ dwellings and settlements 
for providing hygienic and reasonably priced housing must 
be encouraged by law. The fact that some of these provisions 
are not yet incorporated in specific laws does not make them 
inoperative or hamper their application, since Article 282 of 
the Constitution provides that, “ failing special legislation on 
the subject in question, recourse shall be had to the basic 
principles of similar laws, the general principles of law and 
generally accepted doctrine ”. 
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The following survey sets forth in general outline the 
labour laws at present in force in Uruguay, classified according 
to subject-matter. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Hours of Work 


The regulations governing hours of work differentiate 
between industry, commerce (subdivided into two groups) 
and banking. Act No. 5350 of 17 November 1915 limits 
hours of work to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week 
—which may be distributed unevenly—in the following under- 
takings : industrial and commercial establishments, what- 
ever their nature ; public transport undertakings ; ships flying 
the national flag ; men’s and children’s hairdressing establish- 
ments ; women’s hairdressing establishments, except those in 
Montevideo, for which the working week is reduced to forty- 
six hours. The Act allows the working of more than eight hours 
in the day, without limitation, provided that the working 
week does not exceed forty-eight hours or six days. It does 
not prescribe special overtime rates, as provided in interna- 
tional labour Conventions Nos. 1 and 30, concerning hours 
of work in industry and in commerce and offices, which were 
ratified by Uruguay in April 1933. In some unhealthy indus- 
tries, the working day has been reduced to four hours per day. 

The first distinction drawn between working hours in 
industry and in commerce was that made in Act No. 8797, 
of 22 October 1931, which, by substituting a weekly rest 
of thirty-six hours for that of twenty-four hours for com- 
mercial establishments, reduced their working week from 
forty-eight to forty-four hours, establishing the Saturday 
half-holiday. This Act also protects workers paid by the 
day, since it provides that the four hours of work on the 
Saturday half-day shall be paid at the rate for a full eight- 
hour day, and that during the harvest and other seasons 
when work on Saturday afternoons is essential, such work 
shall be paid for at double rates. 

Act No. 10,489 of 6 June 1944 modified the standards 
for hours and rest periods for commercial establishments of 
a certain type which can interrupt their activities without 
inconvenience to the public. It fixes opening and closing 
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hours for such establishments and provides that they may 
be open to the public from five minutes after their opening 
until ten minutes before their closing time; the staff may 
be required to work continuously, subject to the observance 
of specified rest periods. The Act also forbids the working 
of more than eight hours on five days of the week and four 
hours on the sixth. The protection afforded by the Act is 
extended to the staff of such workshops as commercial estab- 
lishments may possess on their own premises for the manu- 
facture or finishing of goods for direct retail sale to the public. 
Such staff must be regarded as commercial employees and 
not as workers in industry. 

Act No. 10,421 of 16 April 1943 regulates the hours of 
work for banks and similar institutions. It divides the year 
into two periods, one running from 1 April to 15 December, 
and the other from 16 December to 31 March, and entrusts 
to a tripartite board the fixing of the hours during which 
these establishments, whether public or private, may be open 
to the public in winter and in summer respectively. The 
ordinary working day is limited to six and a quarter hours 
daily, with a fifteen-minute break granted between the fourth 
and fifth hours. The staff may be required to work up to 
forty-five additional hours in the quarter, outside this ordinary 
working day, provided that no employee is requested to do 
so more than twenty-one times per quarter, for not less than 
two hours at a time. This last provision is intended to prevent 
the additional hours from being used in a manner contrary 
to the spirit of the law, for example, by spreading them at 
the rate of forty-five minutes per day, which would extend 
the working day to seven hours. 


The Weekly Rest 


The first Uruguayan measure to regulate the weekly rest 
was Act No. 7305 of 19 November 1920, authorising at 
least one day of rest per week for workers in domestic service 
and drivers of privately owned vehicles. 

On 10 December of the same year Act No. 7318 was 
promulgated, which provided for an obligatory weekly rest 
in all occupations. Like the Eight-Hour Day Act, it is 
general in character and covers industry, commerce, ship- 
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ping, passenger transport, etc., but not agriculture and stock 
raising. A special feature of this law is that it allows a choice 
between granting a rest day after six days of work, which 
must fall on a Sunday unless otherwise provided in the Act, 
and a rest day every sixth day, given in rotation. Any one 
establishment may make use of both systems. Section 7 
of the Act makes no provision for exceptions to the rule 
concerning the Sunday rest for women and young persons 
under sixteen years of age, so that to enable them to work 
on Sundays their employers must apply the rotation system, 
on condition that they work only one Sunday in seven; on 
the other hand, this means a five-day instead of a six-day 
working week. In exceptional cases, the regular rest day 
may be replaced by rest on another day, or by double pay ; 
but as a rule, and on condition that the need for such a 
measure is justified, half the weekly rest may be accumulated 
and taken in the form of a holiday every three, six or twelve 
months, irrespective of any annual leave due under the 
relevant law. The opening of premises for the sale of goods 
and street trading are prohibited on Sundays. The exceptions 
and the substitution of another rest day for Sunday are 
governed by the same principles as are to be found in most 
other laws of this kind. 

Act No. 7568 of 31 May 1923 supplements Act No. 7318 and 
provides that, when one rest day is replaced by two half-days, 
the latter must be given during the working hours of the 
persons covered by the exception. 

As previously mentioned, the weekly rest in commerce 
was extended in 1931 to thirty-six hours under Act No. 8797. 
Except in specified cases, the rest period must begin at 
12.30 p.m. on Saturday. Besides requiring the Saturday 
half-day to be paid at a full day’s rate, as already noted, 
the Act prohibits commercial establishments from transferring 
or accumulating rest periods as permitted under Act No. 7318. 
Some commercial establishments which are required under 
subsequent legislation to provide a weekly rest give the 
half-holiday on Saturday afternoon or Monday morning (food 
shops) or in the course of the week (bakers’ delivery work). 
Butchers’ shops have been excepted from the general rule 
of one-and-a-half-days’ rest per week; their period of rest 
extends from 10 p.m. on Saturday until 6 a.m. on Monday. 
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Shop Closing Hours 


Legislative Decree No. 9347 of 13 April 1934 fixes uniform 
closing hours for commercial establishments whose work can 
be interrupted at a definite hour without inconvenience to 
the public, and which form a special group among the trades 
required to grant a Saturday half-holiday. These establish- 
ments may remain open only between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, and between 7 a.m. and 
12.30 p.m. on Saturdays. Street trading in the goods in 
question is subject to the same restriction as to hours. The 
closing time may be fixed at an earlier hour by an agreement 
between the majority of the employers and of the workers 
concerned ; the provisions of the agreement then apply to 
the whole trade as in the case of a collective agreement. 

This is the only law to authorise—solely for purposes 
of enforcement—the appointment of honorary labour in- 
spectors by the Higher Labour Council. The appointments 
are made on the recommendation of the employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations concerned which possess legal personality. 


Prohibition of Night Work in Bakeries 


Nighi work in bakeries, confectioners’ establishments, etc., 
was prohibited between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. under Act No. 5646 
of 19 March 1918 and other related laws. The prohibition 
was suspended for a trial period of three years by Act No. 10,667, 
of 9 November 1945, which, in addition to reducing the hours 
of actual work from eight to seven per day, contains a series 
of special provisions concerning separation of the dwelling 
lived in by the employer, his family or representatives from 
the premises on which bread is made and sold ; hygiene and 
safety measures; selection of staff with reference to their 
state of health ; and conditions of work. 

At the end of the trial period, an Act of 23 November 1948 
re-established the prohibition of night work from 1 January 
1949, repealed Act No. 5646 and the various regulations 
issued thereunder, but maintained Act No. 10,667 in force, 
subject to a few amendments, such as the deletion of section 1, 
which by way of experiment had authorised night work. 
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Annual Holidays with Pay 


The right to an annual holiday of twelve days with pay 
was established by Act No. 10,684 of 17 December 1945 for 
all persons in the employment of private individuals or 
undertakings who have completed twelve months, twenty-four 
fortnights or fifty-two weeks of work, whether or not the 
employment has been continuous, and whether it has been 
with one or several employers; the right to the holiday 
depends solely on the time worked. Earlier measures, the 
first of which was adopted in 1933, had provided for an 
annual holiday in various branches of activity, fixed at 
twelve working days after one year’s continuous service ; but 
they dealt separately with salaried employees paid by the 
month and wage earners paid by the day. 

The 1945 Act, which is general in character, permits the 
division of the holiday into two six-day periods. In calcu- 
lating holiday pay, any days of the week, fortnight or month 
not worked owing to public festivals, sickness during not 
more than thirty days, stoppages of work or other causes 
for which the worker is not responsible are not deducted, 
provided that he has remained at the disposal of the employer. 
Similarly, no account is taken of absences due to a strike. 

In the event of termination of the contract, even voluntary, 
the employer must pay the holiday wages due for the week, 
fortnight or month of service, provided that the worker has 
been employed for not less than five, ten or twenty days 
during the last week, fortnight, or month, as the case may be. 
The Act also provides that on 1 January, 1 May and 25 August 
(the national holiday) of each year all wage earners shall 
be paid as though they had worked on these days; if they 
were in fact employed on any of these days, they must receive 
double pay. The annual holiday thus in practice amounts 
to fifteen days. In some occupations, collective agreements 
have extended the additional period by a further three days. 

The administration of the Act is dealt with in basic regu- 
lations and numerous special rules, the provisions of which 
are adjusted to the methods of work in each branch of 
activity and effectively ensure that the whole holiday pay 
will be paid at the time the holiday begins. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HYGIENE 


Under Act No. 5032 of 21 July 1914, owners or managers 
of any industrial establishment or engaging in any activity 
involving risk to the workers are required to introduce safe- 
guards for the prevention of accidents to the workers due 
to machines, transmission gear, pulleys, etc., or to defective 
installations generally. The Act applies also to State and 
municipal establishments, workshops, etc. An employer who 
fails to comply with it, or with the regulations issued there- 
under, incurs civil liability, as also in cases of accidents in 
which he must pay compensation to the victims or their 
next of kin in conformity with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Civil Code; such liability is not 
affected by any insurance of the workers against accidents. 

Occupational diseases were brought under Act No. 5032 
by Act No. 9196 of 11 January 1934, which, though it deals 
mainly with the reorganisation of the Pension Fund for 
Industry, Commerce and Public Services, also contains a 
chapter on invalidity insurance and another on the organisa- 
tion of employment exchanges. Classification of a disease 
as occupational and its inclusion in the schedule of diseases 
giving a right to compensation is made by the Executive 
Power (the Government) at the request of the State Insurance 
Bank, a provision which gives the system great flexibility. 

The provisions of the international labour Conventions 
No. 13, concerning the use of white lead in painting, No. 27, 
concerning the marking of the weight on heavy packages 
transported by vessels, and No. 32, concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships, have been incorporated in the legislation in force 
through some of the numerous Decrees fixing standards of 
accident prevention for the various branches of activity—in 
particular, industry, agriculture and stock raising—pursued 
in Uruguay. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial Accidents. 

The system of compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, originally based on Act No. 7309, was 
made wider and more generous by Act No. 10,004 of 
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28 February 1941. This repealed and replaced the earlier Act, 
which was based on the principle of occupational risk in its 
less developed form, to the evident disadvantage of the workers 
owing to the reservations and limitations which it contained, 
the chief being the listing of the industries covered and the 
fixing of a waiting period of seven days. 

The law in force, which is in full conformity with Conven- 
tions No. 17, concerning workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
and No. 18, concerning workmen’s compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases, establishes the employer’s civil liability for all 
accidents to his workers arising out of and in the course of 
their employment. The underlying concept is the “ risk 
attaching to authority ”, that is to say, the obligation to pay 
compensation is based not on responsibility, without fault, 
for the accident, nor on the special risks inherent in the nature 
of the work, but on the relationship of subordination and 
dependence created by the employment contract. The Act 
accordingly protects all workers occupied in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, public services and domestic work, without 
exception. The only persons not liable are those who do not 
engage in trade or industry or who occasionally, outside their 
trade or industry, utilise the services of other persons, and 
those workers who work at home on behalf of a third party and 
occasionally ask one or more of their comrades for assistance. 

All persons, undertakings or companies that employ 
workers are considered as “employers ”, irrespective of the 
number of workers employed. “ Workers” are defined as 
those who, under the direction of another person and for his 
account, regularly carry out manual work for a wage based 
upon time or the quantity of work done. The following cate- 
gories are also classed as workers : commercial and industrial 
employees ; apprentices, whether in receipt of wages or not ; 
workers and employees engaged on probation, irrespective of 
age ; any persons who, with or without remuneration, carry 
out work in industrial establishments for an employer ; 
domestic staff ; rural workers on cattle ranches, in agriculture 
or related industries ; and grooms, jockeys, labourers, foremen 
and trainers in riding establishments and studs. The employer’s 
liability also extends to domestic and other services which 
employers must provide for the workers or employees in their 
establishments. 
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All accidents disabling the worker for more than three days 
must be reported by the employer before the fifth day, inclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, to the magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction the place of the accident is situated. The worker 
or his representative may make a similar declaration within 
fifteen days. 

The State, the municipalities, the autonomous institutions, 
the decentralised services and other bodies corporate respon- 
sible for public establishments are subject to the Act in the 
same way as private employers and, in addition, they are 
obliged to insure with the State Insurance Bank all persons they 
employ on manual work. This obligation holds good even in 
the case of persons protected by superannuation laws or entitled 
to leave with pay during periods of incapacity due to accidents. 
A Bill for the introduction of a general compulsory insurance 
scheme is at present being studied. 

The Act permits any person utilising the services of others 
who is not covered by its provisions to avail himself of it by 
entering his name in a register kept by the National Institute 
of Labour and Related Services. Such registration can be 
withdrawn and becomes without effect if the person concerned 
cancels it through the Institute, except that any obligations 
he may have contracted while he was registered remain in 
force. 


Occupational Diseases. 


Before an employer can be held liable to pay compensation 
for an acute or chronic disease scheduled as occupational in 
character, the following conditions must be fulfilled : (1) the 
disease shall have made its appearance while the worker was 
employed in an industry or occupation recognised by the Act 
as involving this risk ; (2) the worker shall have been regularly 
employed in the work which gave rise to the disease ; (3) the 
disease shall have caused temporary or permanent incapacity 
for work or death ; (4) the period between the date the worker 
had to give up work in which lead or mercury or compounds 
or alloys of lead or mercury were used and the onset of the 
disease shall be less than one year. The worker must report 
the onset of the disease within the time limit fixed for reporting 
accidents. This may also be done by the employer should he 
know of the disease, by a member of the worker’s family, by 
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the doctor attending him or any other person qualified to act 
on his behalf. 

The amount of compensation in respect of industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases is governed by a number 
of provisions, too detailed to be considered here. It varies with 
the period of disablement in cases of temporary incapacity, 
with the remuneration of the injured person (whether he was 
permanently employed or on piece work); with the degree 
of permanent disablement ; and with the need of constant 
attendance. The pensions paid to surviving dependants in 
fatal cases are governed by similar provisions. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILD WORKERS 


The first national law for the protection of women and child 
workers was Act No. 6102 of 10 July 1918, which made the 
provision of seats compulsory, so that, whatever their occupa- 
tion, women workers (wage earners or salaried employees) 
may be able to rest whenever their work permits. Subse- 
quently, Act No. 7318 of 10 December 1920, providing for a 


weekly rest in all occupations, made the Sunday rest for women 
compulsory without exception ; to enable them to rest on some 
other day of the week, the employer must adopt the rotation 
system 1, which reduces the working week from six days to five. 

Section 37 of Act No. 9342 of 6 April 1934 (Children’s 
Code) has not yet been brought into full conformity with 
Convention No. 3 adopted at the 1st Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (Washington, 1919), concerning the 
employment of women before and after childbirth. It provides 
for maternity leave for all employed women during one month 
before and one month after confinement, secures them against 
dismissal during this period and requires the payment of a 
maternity allowance of 50 per cent. of wages pending the 
organisation of maternity insurance. If the woman needs more 
than one month’s leave after her confinement, as attested by a 
medical certificate, she is entitled to further leave, but in 
that case without pay, although she retains her right to her 
post. 





1 See above, p. 7. 
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Convention No. 4, concerning the employment of women 
during the night, has been ratified, but the provisions of the 
Convention have not yet been embodied in the national 
legislation. 

In various unhealthy industries women may not work in 
any cases in which there is no effective means of protecting 
them against occupational diseases ; and, in some others in 
which their employment is permitted, they may not work 
during pregnancy. 

The employment of young persons is protected in virtue 
of the ratification in 1933 of the following Conventions : Nos. 5, 
Minimum Age (Industry), and 6, Night Work (Young Persons) 
(1919); No. 7, Minimum Age (Sea) (1920); Nos. 10, Minimum Age 
(Agriculture), 15, Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) and 
16, Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) (1921) ; and 
No. 33, Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) (1932). 
The fundamental provisions of these Conventions are embodied, 
with some modifications, in Chapter XVII of the Children’s 
Code. 

All workers under twenty-one years of age are entitled, in 
accordance with the Civil Code, to the sole administration of 


their earnings. In unhealthy industries, young persons under 
eighteen years may not be employed on the kinds of work 
specified in the relevant regulations. 


HomME WORK 


Act No. 9910 of 5 January 1940 regulates home work. 
The enforcement of the Act is supervised by means of special 
registers and work books. Every employer who gives out home 
work must keep a register in which he must enter particulars 
as to the identity of the worker, the quantity and quality of 
the work given out, the wages payable and the rates and 
conditions of payment in cases where the articles given out 
are lost or damaged. Similarly, every home worker must 
possess a work book in which are entered the data in the 
register and also the wages agreed and received. 

The statutory regulations concerning industrial hygiene 
and safety apply to premises in which home work is done, and 
no such work may be done in dwellings occupied by persons 
suffering from communicable diseases. 
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A wage committee, under the chairmanship of a represen- 
tative of the Government and composed of an equal number 
of employers’ and workers’ representatives, must be set up in 
every industry in which home workers are employed. A 
minimum wage rate is fixed by the hour, by the piece or by 
such other method of determination as is considered adequate, 
and with reference to the provisions concerning maximum 
hours of work. When piece rates are fixed, the price for each 
unit must be calculated according to the number of units 
which an adult of average capacity can complete in an eight- 
hour day or a forty-eight-hour week. Anyone concerned 
may request that minimum rates should be fixed. The wage 
decisions are not final, but can be revised ez officio or at the 
request of one of the parties concerned. For the purpose of 
fixing the periods of revision, the committees co-opt the 
' professional judge and the public prosecutor for the district. 
In wage disputes giving rise to judicial proceedings, married 
women may appear before the court without their husband’s 
permission, and minors aged over sixteen years may also 
appear in person. In all administrative and legal proceedings 
the persons concerned may resort to the legal aid for poor 
persons. 

Employers who give out home work must notify the 
authorities responsible for the administration of the Act of the 
address of the premises where the goods are issued and deliv- 
ered, stating also the days and hours fixed for payment. Such 
payment must always be made in cash and in legal tender. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Act No. 10,809 of 16 October 1946 contains the Agricultural 
Workers’ Code (wages, housing, weekly rest, annual holidays, 
unfair dismissal, etc.); Act No. 9991 of 20 December 1940 
contains regulations on work on rice plantations and fixes 
living conditions for the persons employed on such plantations ; 
and Act No. 10,471 of 3 March 1944 extends to workers 
employed in the exploitation of forests, mountains and peat- 
eries the benefits of the laws on hours of work, weekly rest, 
wage councils and family allowances, and moreover establishes 
compulsory insurance against industrial accidents and occupa- 
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tional diseases, giving the Government and the State Insurance 
Bank the power to prohibit work, by force, if need be, when this 
obligation has not been met. These three laws, together with 
the Agricultural Workers’ Pensions Act, constitute the protec- 
tion which Uruguay provides for agricultural workers, thus 
giving them equal status with workers employed in industry 
and commerce. 

The prohibition of company stores and the truck system ; 
the provision of hygienic living quarters, minimum wages, a 
weekly rest, and annual holidays with pay; the installation 
of premises for first-aid and a permanent medical service ; the 
supply of rubber or waterproof leather boots for persons 
working on marshy ground or flooded fields (rice planta- 
tions); the opening of primary schools in labour centres ; 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drinks in such centres ; free 
transport from living quarters to the place of work when the 
distance exceeds 1,500 metres ; the eight-hour working day 
for certain kinds of work—all these are realities in Uruguay in 
an occupation which, as is well-known, has afforded, and in 
many countries of Latin America unfortunately still affords, 
one of the lowest standards of living known, a standard 


bearing no relation to that reached in other branches of activity 
as a result of labour legislation, nor to the wealth and profits 
gained by the employers. 


WAGES 


Act No. 10,449 of 12 November 1943 defines the minimum 
wage, sets up a system of wage councils for its fixation and 
provides for family allowances. It protects wage earners 
and salaried employees in industry, commerce, private offices 
and the offices of public services not run by the State. 

The first part of the Act (sections 1-4) defines what is 
meant by the minimum wage, determines how it is to be 
calculated for piece work, specifies that payment shall be 
made in currency and prohibits the truck system. It makes 
employers responsible for the actions of agents and sub- 
contractors in their service. The National Institute of Labour 
and Related Services is empowered to represent the workers 
in making direct or indirect claims for the payment of wages 
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due. Finally, this part of the Act fixes the various penalties 
that may be inflicted upon those who infringe it and the 
procedure to be followed for the recovery of fines. 


Wage Councils 


The second part of the Act (sections 5-20 and 28-30) con- 
tains notes for the setting up of wage councils to determine 
minimum wage rates for workers protected by the Act, whose 
activities are grouped for purposes of simplified administra- 
tion. For each group a wage council of seven members must 
be set up: three appointed by the Government, two elected 
by the employers and two by the workers. If there is only 
one employer in the trade, the council consists of only five 
members, 7.¢., it includes only one workers’ and one employers’ 
delegate. The councils may set up special or expert sub- 
committees, but only of an advisory character. 

A wage council may be set up at any time, either ex officio 
or at the request of one third of the workers in the industry 
or trade who have been entered on the staff lists by the 
employers or by employers’ or workers’ organisations that 
have legal personality or are recognised, for that purpose 
alone, by the Act. Employers’ and workers’ delegates are 
elected by democratic ballot carried out on the basis of a 
census taken by the National Labour Institute and under 
conditions almost identical with those laid down in the national 
electoral law. When one or both parties reach no decision 
regarding the election of their representatives, the appointment 
is made by the Government. If there is only one employer in 
the group, he or his representative must be a member of the 
council. Workers holding managerial posts may not represent 
wage earners or salaried employees. To be eligible a candidate 
must be less than twenty-three years of age, possess Uruguayan 
nationality by birth or law, and have engaged continuously 
during the past five years in occupations included in the group, 
except in the case of new activities begun within the past 
five years. 

The councils are required to fix hourly, daily, weekly, 
monthly or piece rates, as appropriate. The Government 
may object to rates which it considers too low, and in that 
case, unless the council adjusts the rate, the Government may 
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itself fix a minimum by Decree. In fixing minimum rates the 
following factors must be taken into account : local economic 
conditions ; the purchasing power of money ; the capacity of 
the worker ; the risks to the worker’s health resulting from 
the conditions in which the work is done ; and the returns of 
the undertaking or group of undertakings. The rates come 
into force thirty days after publication, unless the council 
decides otherwise, and must be posted up by the employers 
in @ prominent position. When a council has taken a final 
decision and the rates in question have been approved by the 
Government, a year must elapse before a new council can be 
convened to deal with a similar question respecting the wages 
fixed for an industry or branch of industry. 

The councils may also regulate apprenticeship ; inspect 
accounts and visit establishments under their jurisdiction ; 
authorise deductions from wages for board, lodging and other 
allowances in kind; take part in the administration of the 
Act; and act as a conciliation body in disputes between 
employers and workers in the group in question, their authority 
in this respect extending to a period of one year only. 


Family Allowances 


The third part of the Act introduced a compulsory system 
of equalisation funds for the payment of family allowances to 
all wage earners and salaried employees in respect of each 
legitimate or illegitimate, legally recognised or legally registered 
child. Allowances are paid in respect of children up to fourteen 
years of age, or up to sixteen if they attend a secondary school 
or preparatory studies or are undergoing apprenticeship at 
special centres. The allowance is paid to the worker, who is 
responsible for its administration. Together with his wages, 
and those of his wife if she also works, it may not exceed 
200 pesos. When one of the children is the breadwinner, he 
receives the allowance, his brothers and sisters being treated 
as his children for this purpose ; a similar rule applies with 
regard to an employed person, of either sex, who is the sole 
support, permanently and in a manner duly proved, of one 
or more orphans or deserted children. 

Each equalisation fund is administered by an honorary 
board, renewrble every year and consisting of representatives 
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of workers and employers in equal numbers and of one delegate 
of the Government. The employers’ and workers’ delegates 
must satisfy the same conditions as are required for member- 
ship of the wage councils. Undertakings which individually 
or collectively organise their own funds, under financial 
conditions equal to or better than those laid down by law, do 
not have to belong to the official funds. The resources of the 
funds are derived from a monthly contribution of the employers 
varying between 1% and 3% per cent. of their total wage 
bill. The percentage is fixed every quarter, as a coefficient of 
the aggregate wages paid by the employers belonging to the 
fund. The private or collective funds must pay a minimum 
allowance of 6 pesos per month per child, which is the maximum 
coefficient reached for the official funds. The number of 
official funds is at present 33. 


Administration of the Act 


Despite the numerous Decrees regulating the administration 
of the Act, this has proved somewhat difficult and complex 
so far as the decisions of the wage councils are concerned. It 
has therefore been proposed to set up a centralising body, to 
supervise the rates, conditions of work and other matters 
fixed by existing and future councils, in order to co-ordinate 
them and thus to improve the working of the Act. 


Wage Regulations for Special Categories of Workers 


The wages of agricultural workers, including those engaged in 
stock raising, are fixed under Act No. 10,809 of 16 October 1946, 
instituting the Agricultural Workers’ Code already mentioned. 

For the building industry, Act No. 9675 of 4 August 1937, 
concerning supervision of the agreements between employers 
and workers and the obligatory character throughout the 
industry of the agreements concluded with their workers by 
the Construction League and its affiliated bodies, is also, in 
effect, a wages law, since it gave rise to the conclusion of a 
number of agreements in the various branches of the building 
industry, putting an end to the numerous strike movements 
whose principal object was to obtain higher wages. In prac- 
tice, therefore, this collective agreement law has proved the 
best legal means known of settling industrial desputes. 
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Nevertheless, in 1943, when the general agreement came 
to an end, a Wages Act for the building industry and allied 
trades had to be adopted, since it was no longer possible to 
reach an agreement in some of these trades. The State had 
to intervene, and in framing the Act, made use of all the partial 
agreements which had been reached in each branch until the 
deadlock occurred. 

The system of fixing minimum wages for home work, 
governed by Act No. 9910 of 5 January 1940, has been de- 
scribed above.} 


COMPENSATION FOR DISMISSAL 


Before Act No. 10,489 of 6 June 1944 came into force, the 
sole provisions governing compensation for unfair dismissal 
were those contained in Article 158 of the Commercial Code, 
which only protected “agents ” and in addition allowed the 
employer to choose between paying a month’s wages or giving 
a month’s notice, irrespective of length of service, and in 
section 26 of Act No. 9196 of 11 January 1934, which protects 
only wage earners and salaried employees holding posts of a 
permanent character in undertakings affiliated to the Pension 
Fund for Industry, Commerce and Public Services. In the 
latter case the protection is only indirect, since the compensa- 
tion is paid into the Fund, at the rate of one month’s wages for 
each year of service, subject to a maximum of three months, 
and the Fund pays the dismissed worker an allowance equal 
to half his monthly wage or salary until he finds work again. 

The new Act, No. 10,489, and its counterpart, No. 10,542 
of 20 October 1944, provides that all wage earners and salaried 
employees in commerce, private services, public services run 
by private individuals, and industry who do not work at piece 
rates, or for daily or hourly wages, shall have the right, when 
dismissed, to a compensation equivalent to their total monthly 
remuneration (including wages, percentages, commissions on 
sales, gratuities) in respect of each year of service or fraction 
of a year, up to three months’ pay if they are pensionable, 
and six months’ pay if not. This compensation cannot be 
combined with that provided by Article 158 of the Commercial 





1 See above, p. 15. 
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Code, but does not affect that due under section 26 of Act 
No. 9196. No compensation is payable in cases of dismissal for 
“ serious misconduct ”. The calculation of percentages, com- 
missions on sales, etc., is based on the average earnings during 
the year—or fraction of a year, in cases of less than one year’s 
service—immediately preceding the date of dismissal. Act 
No. 10,570 of 15 December 1944 regulates the system of dis- 
missal compensation for workers on piece rates or on daily or 
hourly wages and permanently employed in industry, who 
had been excepted from the general law. The compensation 
amounts to twenty-five days’ pay for each year during which 
the worker has worked 240 days, subject to a maximum of 
three or six months’ pay, depending on whether or not he is 
pensionable. Workers who have worked in the same establish- 
ment for less than 240 days but more than 100 days are entitled 
to two days’ compensation for every twenty-five days of work. 
Here also, misconduct deprives the worker of his right to 
compensation. 

Workers in the meat packing industry who are members of 
its Unemployment Fund, described below ', are subject to a 
special régime under Act No. 10,713 of 15 March 1946. If the 
Board of the Fund considers the dismissal unfair, the worker 
may choose between compensation and the benefits paid by the 
Fund. Compensation is composed of two parts : one part is paid 
to the worker and is equal to two working days’ pay for every 
twenty-five days or every month of permanent employment 
at the disposal of the Fund, up to a total of 75 or 150 working 
days’ pay, according as he is entitled to pension or not ; the 
other consists of the aggregate of the specified indemnities 
which the undertaking must pay to the Fund as fixed by the 
Board. This sum is paid to the worker in monthly instalments 
while he is out of work or is not in receipt of pension, until he 
has reached the total sum received by the Fund. In certain 
cases, dismissal is treated as a suspension of employment 
during which the worker is maintained by the Fund and 
remains at the disposal of the undertaking. A suspended 
worker who has been recalled to work but who within one 
year is again guilty of misconduct is removed from the com- 
pany’s register. 
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The Agricultural Workers’ Code previously mentioned 
established a special compensation scheme for agricultural 
workers, who receive half a month’s pay for each year of 
service or each fraction of a year exceeding six months, up to a 
maximum of three years’ continuous service in one post; if 
the period of continuous service is over three years, the com- 
pensation is at the rate of one month’s pay per year of service. 
Under the Act not only misconduct, but incapacity and 
neglect in the discharge of the worker’s duties are deemed 
adequate cause for dismissal. In view of the special character 
of rural work, the employer may not evict dismissed workers 
or members of their families in case of sickness, and must 
transport the workers and their families, with all their furni- 
ture and utensils, from the place of work to a highway or place 
where regular means of transport are available. 

Compensation for dismissal in the shipping industry is 
governed by the Commercial Code, in conditions which are 
the same as are to be found in most countries for this type 
of work. 

Compensation for employees in banks is governed by 
Legislative Decree No. 10,331 of 29 January 1943, which lays 
down that in case of unfair dismissal, the employer shall pay 
the Banking Pension Fund one month of the employee’s 
last salary for every year he has worked with the bank, up toa 
total of fifteen years. When the employee has had less than 
ten years’ recognised service, he receives by monthly instal- 
ments—each of which may not be less than his salary—the 
amount paid into the Fund on his account, until he finds other 
work with pension rights ; if he has exceeded the ten-year limit, 
he is pensioned off. 


SocriAL INSURANCE 


Statutory protection of workers against occupational and 
social risks is satisfactorily organised although incomplete. 
The risks of industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
are wholly covered by Acts Nos. 5032 and 10,0041; those of 
old age, invalidity and death, by pension laws which are 
rightly regarded as the most liberal in the world. The pensions 








1 See above, pp. 10 et seg. | 
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are paid by various funds—the Civil Fund, for all employees 
who are public officials (set up in 1838); the School Fund 
(1898); the Military Fund (1923); the bank employees’ 
fund (1925); that for industry and commerce (1928); that 
for the legal profession (1941); and that for rural workers 
(1943). Practically the entire working population, including 
domestic servants, enjoys pension rights. 

Compulsory sickness insurance is not organised by law. 
The friendly societies conduct part of the campaign against 
disease ; the remainder is the responsibility of the State, 
acting through the Ministry of Public Health. 

Maternity insurance has also been introduced by law, but 
in any case Article 37 of the Children’s Code provides that 
working mothers shall be paid their wages for one month 
before and one month after confinement until they resume work. 

Act No. 6874 of 11 February 1919 provided that any 
person who was over the age of sixty (or irrespective of age 
if totally disabled) and without means might receive a Govern- 
ment pension of not less than 96 pesos per annum, or its 
equivalent in direct or indirect assistance. Naturalised aliens 
with fifteen years’ uninterrupted residence in the country 
are covered by this law. Although the amount has since 
been increased, its value today is small; but the solidarity 
and sense of social justice underlying this Act of thirty years 
ago are most instructive. Even though there were homes and 
philanthropical societies to look after old persons and invalids 
without families or means of support, it was desired to gua- 
rantee a minimum of subsistence, with freedom to live without 
public or private supervision, for those whom age or mis- 
fortune had deprived of work and livelihood and left without 
a chance of rehabilitation or a statutory claim to relief. The 
pension was at that time sufficient to free its recipient from 
the need for public charity and the surrender of dignity 
which that involves. The standard of living then made it 
possible—outside Montevideo—for an old-age pensioner to 
enter a humble family and make a contribution to its expenses 
which would help to pay for his board and lodging. Various 
taxes were imposed—or increased—in order to finance this 
Act ; they included a new charge of 20 Uruguayan cents a 
month, payable by employers for each salaried or wage- 
earning employee in their service. 
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Savings—the key to individual security—have also been 
efficiently encouraged by the establishment of the National 
Postal Savings Bank, guaranteed by the State ; deposits are 
received at all the post offices throughout the Republic. 
The accounts are free of distraint up. to 2,500 pesos. By 1947 
total deposits amounted to 72 million pesos. The savings 
branches of the State and private banks also do a very con- 
siderable business. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


Chapter V of the Pension Funds Act No. 9196 provides 
for the organisation of employment exchanges to combat 
unemployment, but for certain reasons these provisions were 
never applied and no measures of a general character have 
yet been devised for the co-ordination of labour supply and 
demand (although there are employment exchanges for 
various trades). The present Government’s concern to find 
a solution to the whole of this problem is apparent from the 
Bill recently submitted to Parliament for the establishment 
of a National Unemployment Fund. 

There is no special unemployment insurance legislation ; 
but section 69 of the above-mentioned Act provides that 
members of the Pension Fund for Industry, Commerce and 
Public Services who have been dismissed from their work 
and are under forty years of age shall be entitled to the un- 
employment benefit payable under section 18 of the Act. 
This consists in the payment during the first year of unem- 
ployment following dismissal of a sum equivalent to 2 per 
cent. of the retirement pension for thirty years’ service, in 
respect of each recognised year of service. Nevertheless, since 
the employment exchanges for which the Act provides have 
not been set up, and since it is therefore impossible to absorb 
all the workers for whom the Fund thus becomes responsible, 
unemployment benefits have been extended annually since 
1935 by special laws, in a long series of emergency solutions, 
no permanent solution having so far been found. 

Special Acts and Decrees regulate manpower distribution 
for the following categories : dockers and stevedores ; watch- 
men ; foremen ; porters ; seamen; men employed in loading 
and unloading coal and salt ; stevedores on coasting vessels 
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in the port of Montevideo; stevedores and dockers in the 
ports of Salto and Paysandi; the personnel in charge of 
the reception and transport of livestock in the National and 
Suinos Tabladas (estates) ; unskilled workers on public works ; 
wage earners employed at coal and salt depots; and other 
branches. 

To combat unemployment in the meat packing industry, 
which is the largest industry in the country, Act No. 10,562 
of 21 December 1944 set up an Unemployment Fund and 
provided for the organisation of employment exchanges 
for the members of the Fund. The Fund is a decentralised 
service, under the direction of a tripartite board. The system 
of benefits instituted by the Act guarantees a minimum 
of 100 hours of work per month per worker; if a worker is 
employed for less than this minimum, the Fund pays him 
benefit in respect of the hours not worked, in accordance 
with a special schedule. Workers protected by this Act cannot 
refuse without just cause to give their services when the 
establishment so requires, whether in their ordinary occupation 
or in any other activity. The benefit is not liable to attachment 
and may not be combined with a pension, compensation for 
an industrial accident or occupational disease—except in 
the case of permanent disablement—annual holiday pay or 
remuneration for other work. To organise the employment 
exchange two registers have been opened, one for full members 
and one for substitutes. The packing houses may engage 
their staff directly, but must first have recourse to full mem- 
bers on the register for the establishments in question, accord- 
ing to the following order of priority : (1) workers registered 
in the section concerned; (2) those registered in similar 
sections ; (3) those in other sections. When there are no 
candidates available in the establishments themselves, re- 
course is had, in the same order of priority, to full members 
on the register of any other establishment in the locality, 
and only if there are no such workers available are workers 
registered as substitutes engaged. The rules for the exchange 
provide for appropriate exceptions in the case of specialised 
workers and persons in positions of trust. The undertakings 
may engage young persons of under eighteen years as ap- 
prentices, provided their number does not exceed 2 per cent. 
of the total staff. 
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Under Act No. 10,681 of 10 December 1945, a scheme 
similar to that for the meat packing industry was introduced 
for workers in wool, leather, etc., depots and warehouses, 
whose activity extends over only a few months of the year, 
since their work depends on the harvest and is seasonal in 
character. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Pending adoption of a constitutional Conciliation and 
Arbitration Procedure Act, a Decree of 15 March 1947 pro- 
vides for Government intervention in the settlement of col- 
lective industrial disputes by means of conciliation boards. 
These are required to examine the background and causes of 
disputes, to attempt to conciliate the opposing interests and 
to propose formule for agreed settlement. It is provided 
that the boards shall be composed of two delegates from each 
side and three delegates of the Government. The parties may, 
if they so agree, confer on the Government delegates the 
function of arbitrators. If necessary in the public interest, the 
Government may take over the powers of the conciliation 
boards. 

Act No. 10,910 of 4 June 1947 provides for the establishment 
of other special boards to deal with transfers of salaried or 
wage-earning employees of public-utility and analogous under- 
takings; these are composed of three magistrates or ex- 
magistrates, one to be appointed by the employees, one by the 
undertaking and the third by agreement between the two 
sides. In case of failure duly to appoint any member of the 
board, the appointment is made by the President of the 
Supreme Court of Justice. This Act does not cover employees 
with less than ten years’ service or those whose work neces- 
sarily involves frequent transfer from one place to another. 

Another Act, No. 10,913 of 25 June 1947, provides for the 
establishment of a joint committee, a conciliation board and 
a court of arbitration in each undertaking holding a concession 
for a public service. The joint committee is composed of not 
more than three representatives of the undertaking and an 
equal number of delegates of the personnel, the latter being 
elected by secret ballot under the supervision of the electoral 
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authority. The committees deal with dismissals, transfers, 
suspensions, disciplinary action and other causes of difference, 
as well as with questions relating to the organisation of work 
and to industrial hygiene and safety. Where there is a dispute 
the parties may by common consent request the committee 
to arbitrate, in which case its decision is binding and not 
subject to appeal. Any question which the joint committee 
cannot settle must be referred to a conciliation board, appointed 
ad hoc by the Government ; and if there is still disagreement, 
it comes before a court of arbitration. The awards of this 
body are binding and not subject to appeal. The court is 
composed of three members, one appointed by the Supreme 
Court, one by the Government and one by the Council of the 
Faculty of Law. The Act declares any interruption in the 
operation of a public service to be illegal. 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


As noted in the foregoing pages, Uruguay has ratified 
several international labour Conventions, numbering thirty 
in all. Moreover, in a Message sent to the Legislature in 


November 1948, the Government has asked for ratification 
of nineteen additional Conventions. The full list is as follows : 


Conventions already ratified 


. Hours of Work (Industry). . 17. Workmen’s Compensation 
. Unemployment. (Accidents). 
. Childbirth. . 18. Workmen’s Compensation 
. Night Work (Women). (Occupational Diseases). 
. Minimum Age (Industry). . 19. Equality of Treatment 
. Night Work (Young Per- (Accident Compensation). 
sons). . 20. Night Work (Bakeries). 
. Minimum Age (Sea). . 21. Inspection of Emigrants. 
. Unemployment Indemnity . 22. Seamen’s Articles of Agree- 
(Shipwreck). ment. : 
. Placing of Seamen. . 23. Repatriation of Seamen. 
- Minimum Age(Agriculture). . 24. Sickness Insurance (Indus- 
. Right of Association (Agri- try, etc.). 
culture). . 25. Sickness Insurance (Agri- 
. Workmen’s Compensation culture). 
(Agriculture). . 26. Minimum Wage-Fixing 
. White Lead (Painting). Machinery. 
. Weekly Rest (Industry). . 27. Marking of Weight (Pack- 
. Minimum Age (Trimmers ages Transported by 
and Stokers). Vessels). 
. Medical Examination of fo. 30. Hours of Work (Commerce 
Young Persons (Sea). and Offices). 
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No. 32. Protection against Acci- 


dents 
vised). 


(Dockers) (Re- 


No. 33. Minimum Age (Non-Indus- 


trial Employment). 


Conventions whose ratification is proposed 


. Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies. 

. Night Work (Women) (Re- 
vised). 

. Workmen’s Compensation 
(Occupational Diseases) 
(Revised). 

. Sheet-Glass Works. 

. Underground Work (Wo- 
men). 

. Holidays. with Pay. 

. Holidays with Pay (Sea). 
. Minimum Age (Sea) (Re- 
vised). 

. Minimum Age (Industry) 
(Revised). 

. Minimum Age (Non-Indus- 
trial Employment) (Re- 
vised). 

. Safety Provisions (Build- 
ing). 


No. 


No. 
No. 


63. 


66. 
67. 


. 73. 
. 76. 
. 77. 


. 78. 


. 79. 


Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Work. 

Migration for Employment 

Hours of Work and Rest 
Periods (Road Trans- 
port). 

Medical Examination (Sea- 
farers). 

Wages, Hours of Work and 

anning (Sea). 

Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Indus- 
try). 

Medical Examination of 
Young Persons (Non- 
Industrial Occupations). 

Night Work of Young Per- 
sons (Non-Industrial Oc- 
cupations). 





The Guaranteed Weekly Wage 
in the British Metal Trades 
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London 


In the general report on wages which the International Labour 
Office prepared for the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference (San Francisco, 1948), considerable attention was 
devoted to the question of wage guarantees 1, owing to the increasing 
demand in recent years for one form or another of such guarantees, 
and the Conference also adopted a resolution on the subject. For 
the metal trades in particular, this demand is reflected in the fact 
that a resolution on the subject of minimum income security was 
adopted by the Metal Trades Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation at its second session (Stockholm, 1947 ).* 
In view of the interest attaching to this question, the Office wel- 
comes the opportunity to publish the following account of the 
experience in the United Kingdom with the guaranteed weekly 
wage in these trades.* 

1 International Labour Conference, Thirty-first Session, San Francisco, 
ag pa VI (a): Wages. (a) General Report (Geneva, 1948), Chapters 





2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947: 
“Second Session of the 1.L.0. Metal Trades Committee ”, pp. 445-446. See 
also the two reports entitled Minimum Income Security. Annual and other 
Wage Systems designed to provide Assured Earnings (Geneva, 1947) which 
were prepared by the Office for discussion at the second sessions of the 
Metal Trades Committee and the Iron and Steel Committee, both held at 
Stockholm in August 1947. 

° For a description of United States experience in this field, see 
the above mentioned reports and International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, 
Nos. 1-2, January-February 1946, pp. 49-58: “ Annual Wage Plans in 
the United States ”. 
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ta of the important developments since the war in 

the United Kingdom in the field of social security has 
been the voluntary agreement between employers’ and workers’ 
organisations for a guarantee of weekly wages and for a week’s 
notice on either side of intention to leave or to dismiss. Such 
agreements now cover the bulk of the industrial workers in 
the United Kingdom. The wording, interpretation, and pro- 
blems of operation of these agreements vary in some measure 
from industry to industry, depending partly on the date when 
the agreements were signed and on the character of the trade 
or industry concerned. The main agreement in the metal 
trades in the United Kingdom was one of the first of the 
voluntary agreements to be signed, and its terms and method 
of operation are of considerable interest to all concerned with 
the problems of increasing the job and income security of 
manual workers in industry. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE GUARANTEED WEEKLY WAGE 


The principle that the worker is entitled to some guarantee 
of wages if he presents himself for work did not exist in the 
metal trades in the United Kingdom until 1941. Then the 
needs of war production made it necessary to alter radically 
the character of the contract between the worker and his 
employer. Before the war, while most of the clerical, technical 
and administrative staffs were on weekly or monthly contracts, 
the manual workers could be instantly dismissed or stood off. 
If no work was available, wages were not paid. During a 
period of slackness or shortage of material and components 
some employers retained the skilled key workers of the factory 
on their payroll, and others, where circumstances allowed, 
arranged short-time working—two or three shifts a week— 
in order to assist the individual workers and to maintain their 
labour force. But no employer was under any obligation to 
start or pay any employee who might be on his books if work 
was not available. In practice the need to lay men off could 
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to some extent be foreseen, and instant dismissals and refusals 
to start were kept to a minimum. But a few hours, half a 
shift or a full shift without work and the closing of shops for 
a fortnight or so at holiday periods, or while a new contract 
was being sought, were frequent occurrences. Short-time 
working, whether in an organised form or not, the longer 
enforced “ holidays ” and the possibility of instant dismissal, 
coupled with unemployment in most branches of the metal 
trades before the war, emphasised to the individual worker 
the insecure nature of his employment, and the workers’ 
organisations tentatively suggested that the employers should 
give a greater measure of security to their workpeople. But 
such suggestions never reached the stage of negotiation, the 
employers for their part making it clear that, while they would 
assist individual workers as far as possible, they regarded 
unemployment in whatever form it appeared as a problem 
to be treated nationally and not as a burden to be borne by 
any particular industry. 

The need for the greatest economy in the use of manpower 
if the war production plans were to be fulfilled made a tight- 
ening up in the character of the contract between the worker 
and his employer imperative. An increased measure of control 
by the State over both employers and workers was also essen- 
tial. The power to make such changes was provided by the 
Essential Work (General Provisions) Order? of 5 March 1941. 
This Order was a general one, applying to most munition 
industries, and in addition separate Orders were issued for 
particular trades. By the end of 1941 practically all metal- 
work establishments in the United Kingdom had been “ sched- 
uled ” as essential undertakings, thus bringing them within 
the scope of the Order. 

This Order imposed severe limitations on the freedom of 
the individual worker and of the employer, but at the same 
time gave a measure of security to the worker through the 
clause relating to the guaranteed weekly wage. The employers 
in scheduled undertakings were required to pay time workers 
a guaranteed weekly wage and piece workers a guaranteed 
daily wage, provided they were capable of and available for 





1 This Order (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, No. 302) was issued under 
Defence Regulation 58A. 
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and willing to perform alternative work within reason outside 
their usual occupation when work in that occupation was not 
available. Of the many other changes in the nature of the 
contract between the worker and the employer which were 
brought about by the Essential Work Order, the most relevant 
to the present discussion was the limitation of the right of 
employers to discharge and of employees to leave, each side 
being required to give notice of at least one week and to 
obtain the agreement of the National Service officer, an official 
of the Ministry of Labour. Whilst the primary object of the 
changes in the character of the contract between the worker 
and his employer introduced by the Order was to prevent 
unnecessary turnover of labour and thus to increase over-all 
output by economy in the use of manpower, it was necessary 
to introduce a compulsory guaranteed weekly wage to avoid 
the injustice of a worker’s being unable to obtain his release 
from a factory, yet at the same time being unable to earn full 
wages owing to a shortage of materials, a technical breakdown 
or an uneven flow of supplies. The guaranteed weekly wage 
was similarly a necessary corollary to the powers granted to 
the Ministry of Labour to direct and transfer labour. If men 
and women were to be directed to work in particular establish- 
ments, often away from their homes, some undertaking had 
to be given that in cases where, for reasons beyond their 
control, work was not available, their earnings should not 
cease. 

In most sections of the metal trades the guaranteed weekly 
wage was paid in respect of forty-seven hours a week, calcu- 
lated at plain time rates (that is, the basic wage rate and 
national bonus), and did not make any allowance for extra 
payments, merit money, lieu rates, special bonuses or overtime 
payments. In the case of the time worker, payment was made 
in respect of a full week of forty-seven hours. In the case 
of the piece worker, each day stood by itself, and if he worked 
piece work for two shifts and was idle or on other work for 
the other four shifts in a week, he was paid at plain time 
rates for these four shifts irrespective of his earnings in the 
two shifts. 

This section of the Essential Work Order operated very 
smoothly in the metal trades during the war. The only impor- 
tant issue of interpretation was the question what constituted 
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reasonable alternative employment. This issue was satisfac- 
torily thrashed out by representatives of the employers and 
workers, with occasional advice from the National Service 
officer. In general the principle adopted was that where 
alternative work was offered, such work had to be both within 
the capacity of the particular individual and of a standard 
of skill equal or similar to his usual occupation. In other 
words, a skilled fitter was not expected to accept a job sweeping 
floors or watching an automatic machine, but he was expected 
to undertake, if capable, turning or inspection work. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR A VOLUNTARY AGREEMENT 


At the end of the war the trade unions urged that the 
advantages of the guaranteed weekly wage conferred by the 
Essential Work Orders should be continued by an industrial 
agreement.1 In December 1945 the Minister gave notice of 
his intention to withdraw certain industries from the scope of 
the Essential Work Orders, and in the case of a large section 
of the metal trades the withdrawal was to take place in May 
1946. The Minister also suggested that, while the Orders were 
no longer necessary, certain features had proved themselves 
to be of mutual advantage to employers and workers, and that 
the two sides of industry would be well-advised to consider 
jointly any readjustments in their industrial agreements 
which might be needed to meet the changed circumstances 
when the Orders were withdrawn.” In the metal trades, the 
main discussion on a voluntary agreement for a guaranteed 
weekly wage between the Engineering Joint Trades Movement, 
representing over thirty trade unions, and the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ National Federation was begun in 
February 1946. 

The unions argued for the continuation of the guaranteed 
weekly wage on two main counts. First, as an extension of 
security for the worker because “ we believe it is an essential 





_ 1 For example, resolutions to this effect were passed by the National 
Committee of the Amalgamated Engineering Union in June 1945, and by 
the quarterly meeting of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions in November 1945. 

2? Mr. G. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, in the House of Commons (Parlia- 
mentary Debates, House of Commons, 13 December 1945, cols. 614-615). 
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measure for achieving that degree of security for our members 
which is part of the better life we are determined to achieve 
as a result of the war and which we hope the employers will 
also regard as necessary. This can be included . . . as 
one of the freedoms for which the war was fought—freedom 
from want and insecurity ”. Secondly, it was argued that the 
guaranteed week would increase the efficiency of industry. 
“What we are asking for is for production to be planned in 
order to do away with mass lay-offs and industrial slackness ... 
In certain highly skilled processes intermittent working means 
that men can lose the trend of their work and therefore con- 
tinuity of work becomes of extreme importance . .. We 
cannot afford to lose the best types in our industry and it is 
essentially the best types of workers who require, in addition 
to reasonable standards, reasonable’ security ”.1 The 
employers, while accepting both the need, in their own interests 
as well as those of the workpeople, to plan production, and 
while also accepting a measure of responsibility in relation 
to the wish of their workers for greater security of employment, 
considered that the problem was not one of great urgency. 
It was pointed out that the engineering or metal trades were 
not, generally speaking, subject to the chances of the weather, 
that the nature of the product ensured a high degree of conti- 
nuity of employment and that, in the foreseeable future, the 
problem of lay-offs would be overshadowed by a shortage of 
manpower and full employment. Nevertheless, as the unions 
pushed the matter, the employers were prepared to agree to 
the introduction of the principle of the guaranteed week.’ 
The main point of difference arose on the number of 
hours per week to be guaranteed. The unions pressed for a 
continuation of the guarantee of the full week as under the 
Essential Work Order. The employers considered that the 
exceptional conditions which necessitated the operation of 
this Order did not obtain in peacetime, and they could not 
accept the principle that a man who did no work, for whatever 
reason, should receive a full week’s pay. They offered a 
guarantee of thirty-four hours or four days out of the five 
and a half days currently being worked in the trade. This 





1 Statement by J. TANNER of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
at joint conference, 6 February 1946. 
2? Statement by employers, 3 April 1946. 
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was accepted, and the subsequent reduction of working 
hours from forty-seven to forty-four in the week and the 
introduction of the five-day week did not affect the length 
of the guaranteed week. 

The full text of the agreement, signed on behalf of the 
National Engineering Joint Trades Movement and the Engi- 
neering and Allied Employers’ National Federation on 3 April 
1946 1, which operated from the date that individual establish- 
ments were de-scheduled from the provisions of the Essential 
Work Order, is as follows : 


It is hereby mutually agreed that the following provisions are 
applicable in respect of the introduction of a guaranteed week : 


(a) All hourly-rated manual workers who have been continuously 
employed by a federated firm for not less than four weeks are 
guaranteed wages equivalent to their inclusive hourly plain 
time rate for 34 hours in any pay week, 


Provided that they are capable of, available for and willing 
to perform satisfactorily, during working hours, the work 
associated with their usual occupation, or reasonable alter- 
native work where their usual work is not available. 


For the purpose of this guarantee, premium payments for 
overtime worked on weekdays and premium payments for 
work done on Sundays and holidays shall be disregarded. 


The guarantee does not apply in the following circumstances : 


(i) In the case of a holiday recognised by agreement, custom 
or practice, the guarantee shall be reduced in respect of 
the pay week in which the holiday takes place in the same 
proportion as the normal working hours for the time being 
have been reduced in that pay week. 


In the event of a dislocation of production as a result of 
strike action the guarantee shall be automatically suspen- 
ded in respect of workpeople affected in the establish- 
ment where the strike is taking place. 


Where the employment of an hourly rated manual worker who 
has been continuously employed by a federated firm for not 
less than four pay weeks is terminated for reasons other than 
misconduct (e.g., redundancy or where the worker wishes to 





1 This forms part of a wider agreement covering “ national wages ” and 
“ holidays with pay ”. With the affiliation of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions in 
1947, the agreement became a Confederation agreement, but it does not 
apply to the shipbuilding and shiprepairing industry, since the Shipbuildin 
Employers’ Federation is not a member of the Engineering and Alli 
Employers’ National Federation (for details of negotiations in this industry 
see below, 4p. 312-313). 
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leave) the duration of notice given shall be equivalent to the 
non-overtime weekly hours operating in the establishment for 
the time being. 


This agreement does not cover the whole of the metal 
trades in the United Kingdom. Most of the establishments 
in the general engineering, electrical engineering and motor 
vehicle and aircraft sections operate the agreement ; but some 
other sections, for example, Government industrial establish- 
ments, have separate agreements, and no agreement for a 
guaranteed weekly wage exists in the shipbuilding trade. 
The number of workers and establishments covered by the 
above agreement is difficult to determine with accuracy. 
Technically, only those employers who are members of the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation, 
numbering some 4,000 and employing approximately 1,250,000 
workers, are parties to the agreement, but non-members of 
the Federation are in effect bound, under the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order of 1940, to 
observe the conditions of the agreement. The total numbers of 
establishments and workers that are covered by the agreement 


in the United Kingdom are approximately 20,000 and 2,000,000 
respectively.1_ The operation of this agreement, as it covers 
the majority of the workers in the metal trades, will be 
discussed in some detail, followed by some notes on the other 
agreements in existence and on the sections of the trades at 
present without an agreement for a guaranteed weekly wage. 


THE OPERATION OF THE GUARANTEED WEEKLY WAGE 
IN THE GENERAL ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


The issues which have arisen in regard to the operation 
of the agreement can be grouped under three headings : 
first, the problems of interpretation of the wording of the 
agreement ; second, the particular circumstances under which 


1An identical agreement was reached by the Welsh Engineers and 
Founders Conciliation Board on 10 May 1946. This was amended on 
4 November 1947, when the phrase in clause (a) “... for 34 hours ” was 
replaced by the words “ for four normal days or shifts”. The Conciliation 
es governs the wage rates and conditions of approximately 5,000-6,000 
workers. 
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the agreement operated in the fuel crisis of 1947 ; third, the 
relation of the guaranteed weekly wage under the agreement 
to the national unemployment insurance scheme. In all 
cases the discussion of these issues has given rise to suggestions 
for modification and improvement of the terms of the agree- 
ment, and while no changes have as yet been made, these 
suggestions will be outlined as they throw some light on the 
problem of a guaranteed weekly wage. 


Problems of Interpretation 


Questions of interpretation of the agreement between 
the employers and workers have been relatively few, largely 
owing to the previous experience of the similar terms of the 
Essential Work Order. The important phrase “... available 
for..., during working hours..., work associated with their 
usual occupation or reasonable alternative work ” has, for 
example, been relatively easy to interpret, owing, as indicated 
above, to the full discussion of the principle during the war. 
Somewhat more difficult has been the determination, on a 
factory-to-factory basis, of what constitutes a “ holiday 
recognised by agreement, custom or practice ”. While national 
and local holidays presented no problem, the custom or 
practice of particular firms to close down for a day or so for 
the purpose of maintenance or stocktaking proved somewhat 
more contentious. As these practices had in many cases 
been suspended during the war, the experience under the 
Essential Work Order was little guide, and memories were 
evoked by both sides to prove or disprove the existence of 
the “ custom ” in question. 

A different problem of interpretation has arisen in regard 
to the position of piece workers under the agreement. The 
Essential Work Order guaranteed the piece worker a plain 
time rate of pay for any number of hours up to forty-seven 
per week when he was available and willing to work. Such 
payment was made for periods less than a full working week, 
irrespective of his earnings on piece work during the hours 
when such work was possible. In other words the piece worker 
would receive his piece-work earnings for, say, two shifts’ 
work and, if no work was available during the remaining 
three and a half shifts, he would receive in addition his plain 
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time rates for these shifts. Under the guaranteed weekly 
wage agreement of 1946, however, the piece worker was entit- 
led to a guarantee of thirty-four hours’ pay at plain time 
rates only. If he earned, by piece work, more than this sum 
in two or three shifts, he received no payment whatsoever 
for the remaining three or two shifts during which he might 
be without work. The employers have interpreted the agree- 
ment as undertaking to pay the piece worker for thirty-four 
hours at plain time rates or his piece-work earnings, whichever 
is the higher, suggesting that by this method the guarantee 
of a minimum rate, irrespective of whether there is work to 
do or not, is satisfied. The unions regard this as an anomaly 
in the agreement, suggesting that the payment of the guaran- 
teed weekly wage is based on plain time rates and that the 
earnings of the worker through his piece-work efforts should 
not be taken into account when calculating the guaranteed 
weekly wage.' If a worker is idle for one or two shifts owing 
to no fault of his own, he should not, the unions argue, be 
refused payment for those shifts merely because his efforts 
during the other shifts of the week earned him more than the 
minimum rate for the whole week.? 


The Fuel Crisis of February 1947 


The fuel crisis of February 1947, which led to the cutting 
off of power to factories in some of the main industrial areas 
of the United Kingdom, put the guaranteed weekly wage 
agreement to a very severe test. Very short notice was given 
to industry of the intention to cut off the power, and the 
employers in the metal trades in the affected areas had to 
try to generate their own power, to employ their workers 
on bench and assembly work for which power was not neces- 
sary, or to pay the guaranteed minimum wage according to 





1 This problem has arisen in those sections of the industry which occa- 
sionally work short time and in which piece working is usual, for example 
the motor car section. Following the decision, referred to later, of the 
Ministry of Labour not to allow claims for benefit on the days not covered 
by the 34-hour guarantee, the piece workers are somewhat worse off than 
before the agreement. Previously, if they had been unemployed for two 
or three shifts in a week, they could have claimed benefit irrespective of 
their earnings on the shifts when working. 

For example, resolutions passed by the National Committee of the 
Amalgamated Saptncesing Union, 1947 and 1948. 
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the agreement. Most firms managed to employ some of their 
workers by developing the first two methods, but no work 
could be made for the majority of workers and they were paid 
the guaranteed wage for thirty-four hours. The actual dur- 
ation of the power cut was unknown, and some firms, feeling 
they could not stand the financial strain of the payment of 
more than one week’s wages to their idle employees, gave 
notice of dismissal to the majority of their workpeople. Other 
firms continued to pay a guaranteed wage to their employees 
throughout the period, which extended to three and a half 
weeks in some areas. No exact calculation can be made of 
the cost of the fuel crisis to employers and workers in the 
metal trades, but the payments made by the employers 
under the guaranteed weekly wage agreement alone are 
estimated at over £4 million. The workers in their turn 
suffered a heavy reduction in their pay packet. 

Two important matters of principle and many issues of 
interpretation arose from the operation of the guaranteed 
weekly wage agreement in the fuel crisis. The first matter 
of principle was that raised by the employers, who suggested 
that the agreement was never intended to cover such abnormal 
circumstances as a national fuel crisis. It was pointed out 
that, since the cutting off of power was an eventuality beyond 
the control of the individual employers, to expect the em- 
ployers to bear the financial burden of payment of wages 
in addition to the other losses such a crisis involved was 
economically unjust and unsound, and that no firm had the 
financial resources to go on indefinitely applying the provisions 
set out in the agreement. The employers therefore suggested 
to the unions that an “escape clause ” should be inserted 
in the agreement, releasing the employers from any obligation 
to pay the guaranteed weekly wage when abnormal circum- 
stances beyond the control of the employer made it necessary 
to lay workers off. In addition to a power cut, floods, snow, 
fire, and strikes in other industries preventing the delivery 
of raw materials or components were cited as examples of 
events beyond the control of the employer. 

The second matter of principle was raised by members of 
the unions, who suggested that the issue by some employers 
of dismissal notices of one week at the very moment when 
the guaranteed weekly wage agreement started to operate 
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was contrary to the spirit of the agreement. The agreement, 
it was suggested, was not meant merely to vary the power 
of dismissal by the employer from one minute, one hour or 
one day’s notice to one week’s notice, but was meant to 
introduce a measure of security of employment in the industry, 
enabling the worker to look with confidence to his employer 
for work, or at least a minimum wage, irrespective of the 
particular fluctuations or temporary difficulties that the 
employer might face from time to time.? 

The problems of interpretation of the agreement which 
arose at the time of the fuel crisis were of a very unusual 
nature owing to the unprecedented and unexpected nature 
of the crisis. Two of the problems are, however, of general 
interest. One related to the issue of dismissal notices to 
workers and payment of the guaranteed weekly wage for this 
period, and then the re-employment of the workers who, 
under the four weeks’ qualifying clause, were no longer strictly 
entitled to a guaranteed wage. Following union protests, the 
employers stated that this device was used only under the 
extreme financial stress of the crisis, and a recommendation 
was made by the Federation to its members that a “ break 
in employment resulting in the application of the four-week 
qualifying period should be avoided wherever possible ”. 
The second problem arose out of the interpretation of the 
clause relating to dismissal notice. Some firms, in giving 
one week’s notice, were making payment only in respect of 
thirty-four hours. This was challenged by the unions, but the 
employers maintained that where one week’s notice is given, 
normal working conditions, including the guarantee, would 
apply, so that a worker continuing in a firm’s employment 
would be given work, if available, but if such work was not 
available, as was the case in the fuel crisis, he was ensured 
at least the appropriate guarantee under the agreement. 

The discussions between the employers and the trade 
unions, whether on matters of principle or of interpretation, 
have not reached finality. “Failure to agree” has been 


1 For example, a resolution passed by the National Committee of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union in 1947, which referred to the defeat by 
the employers of “the purpose of the guaranteed week by dismissing 
employees for a short period and taking them on again when temporary 
difficulties have been overcome ”. 
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recorded. But with regard to the request of the employers 
for an escape clause, the unions have made it clear that they 
accept in principle the suggestion that employers cannot be 
expected to continue to pay a guaranteed wage indefinitely 
when their workpeople are idle owing to events outside the 
control of the employers. The unions have offered to consider 
a properly worded escape clause to meet such contingencies. 
They have insisted, however, at the same time, that an escape 
clause can only be inserted in the agreement if the employers 
are prepared, for their part, to extend the period of guarantee 
to the full working week of forty-four hours, instead of to the 
present thirty-four hours. This has been refused by the 
employers, who argue that “if a man is suspended and not 
called on to work, in principle it is entirely wrong that the 
man should be entitled to a full week’s pay just as if he had 
worked. We consider that the equivalent of thirty-four hours 
is adequate compensation ”.' As neither side would make a 
concession, no agreement has been reached. 


The Guaranteed Weekly Wage and Unemployment Insurance 


The relationship between the guaranteed weekly wage and 
the right to unemployment insurance benefit is an interesting 
one, and has a bearing on the above discussions. It is obvious 
that the number of hours per week guaranteed and the hourly 
rate of the guarantee must yield the individual worker more 
than the benefit to which he is entitled under the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. If this were not so, the guaranteed 
weekly wage agreement would not, from the point of view of 
the employer, be of any value in keeping his labour force 
intact. From the point of view of the worker it would involve 
accepting a rate lower than that of the national minimum. 
The position of workers who are entitled to more than the 
minimum unemployment benefit because of family respon- 
sibilities has to be borne in mind here. These considerations 
apply to all schemes for a guaranteed weekly wage. 

Another connection with the national unemployment 
insurance scheme relates specifically to the present agreement 





1 Statement by employers’ representative at joint conference, 17 Dec- 
ember 1947. 
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in the general engineering trades. As the agreement only 
guarantees payment for thirty-four hours, that is four shifts 
of eight and a half hours each, some workpeople who were 
temporarily without work applied to the Ministry of National 
Insurance for unemployment benefit for the remaining two 
days of the week. This claim, after being allowed by the local 
court of referees, was rejected by the umpire on appeal, who 
ruled that the guaranteed wage paid covered the full working 
week.! No attempt was made by the unions to secure a recon- 
sideration of this decision, but, rather, the efforts to extend 
the guaranteed wage agreement to cover the full working 
week of forty-four hours were redoubled. The anomaly of 
being paid only for thirty-four hours while the Ministry of 
National Insurance deemed that the agreement related to a 
full week—that is, forty-four hours—was strongly stressed. 


THE POSITION IN OTHER SECTIONS OF THE METAL TRADES 


In addition to general engineering, other sections of the 
metal trades which have separate guaranteed wage arrange- 
ments include the railway workshops, Government industrial 
establishments, the motor vehicle retail and repairing trade, 
and the stamped or pressed metal wares trade. 

The agreement covering railway workshop staff, numbering 
approximately 110,000, was signed in April 1946 and the most 
important clause reads as follows : 

Staff who are available for duty on any weekday shall be guaran- 
teed a day’s pay and staff who are available for work throughout 


the week shall be guaranteed a week’s wages on the basis in each 
case of the time workers’ weekly rates of pay for a 44-hour week. 


The other clauses for the most part follow those of the general 
engineering agreement set forth above, but no clause relating 





1In giving the decision, No. 210/47, 2 April 1947, the umpire stated 
that “ the guarantee is for ‘ 34 hours in any pay week’ and is not a guarantee 
of employment or wages for any specified day or number of days in any pay 
week. It is a payment‘ in respect of a week’ ”. The umpire quoted further 
the “ well-established principle ” that “ where a guaranteed minimum wage 
is paid in respect of any week in which work is done, it has always been 
held that the recipient of that wage is not unemployed during that week 
on the ground that the wage is a payment made in respect of each and all 
days of the week and is a payment for the whole week ”. 
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to notice of dismissal is included. Nor is there any general 
escape clause. In practice, employment in the railway work- 
shops is such that an escape clause is hardly necessary. 

The agreement concerning metal workers in Government 
industrial establishments, covering approximately 130,000 
metal workers, was signed in October 1946.1 This agreement 
is almost identical with that in the general engineering 
industry, except that the guarantee extends to “ the weekly 
hours to which they [Government industrial employees] are 
normally conditioned ”, and this means, in practice, forty-four 
hours per week. The conditions of service in Government 
industrial establishments usually provided for at least one 
week’s notice of discharge, and the clause in the agreement 
on this point states that for both sides “ the duration of notice 
was to be at least one week ”. 

The National Joint Industrial Council for the Motor 
Vehicle Retail and Repairing Trade reached an agreement for 
a guaranteed weekly wage covering some 150,000 workers in 
April 1947. This agreement also followed the same lines as 
that in the general engineering agreement, except that the 
guarantee is for 80 per cent. of the normal weekly wage of the 
worker and, further, the conditions under which the agreement 
can be suspended are as follows : 

In the event of dislocation of work as the result of strike action 
or other cause outside the employer’s control the guaranteee shall 
be automatically suspended in respect of workpeople affected in 
the establishment concerned. Shortage of work or materials shall 


not for this purpose be deemed to be a “ cause outside the employer’s 
control ”. 


It will be seen that this agreed escape clause is much less 
general than the unagreed draft, quoted below, suggested by 
the employers in the shipbuilding and repairing trades. In 
this agreement the clause relating to length of notice on leaving 
or dismissal is the same as that in the general engineering 
agreement with the addition of the words : “ such notice may 
be given on and operate from any day of the week ”. It is a 
matter of some debate whether the general engineering agree- 
ment should operate in this way. 


1 Agreement between the official and trade union sides of the Joint 
Co-ordinating Committee for Government Industrial Establishments, 
25 October 1946. 
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A guaranteed weekly wage was introduced in the stamped 
and pressed metal trades by the Stamped or Pressed Metal 
Wares Wages Council (Great Britain) in December 1946. This 
agreement is identical with that in the general engineering 
trade although, being a wages council decision, it has statutory 
force. Approximately 20,000 workers are covered by this 
agreement. 

The most important section of the metal trades that does 
not as yet have an agreement for payment of a guaranteed 
weekly wage is the shipbuilding and shiprepairing section. 
The section is estimated to employ approximately 200,000 
workers. The matter has been discussed, off and on, for nearly 
three years by the representatives of the employers and the 
workpeople, but no agreement has been reached. At the time 
when the employers and unions in the general engineering 
sections of the metal trades were negotiating their agreement, 
difficulties were being met in the shipbuilding and repairing 
sections over the number of shifts in the working week, whether 
five or five and a half, to be adopted with the new hours of 
forty-four per week instead of forty-seven. When these diffi- 
culties were overcome, the shipbuilding employers operated 
experimenta a guaranteed weekly wage in some of their 
establishmeuts. But these experiments, which followed in 
principle the lines of the agreement in the general engineering 
section discussed above, were, in the opinion of the ship- 
building employers, a complete failure during the fuel crisis 
of February 1947, and in the absence of an escape clause 
proved very costly. The unions continued to press for an 
agreement, and early in 1948 the employers submitted a 
draft. While this was immediately rejected by the unions, it 
is of some interest in that an escape clause is included and an 
attempt is made to deal with the peculiar conditions of employ- 
ment in the shiprepairing side of the trade. The proposed 
escape clause reads as follows : 


In the event of work ceasing to be available in an establishment 
through substantial damage to premises or plant resulting from 
causes not within the control of the management, or to general 
shortage of materials, fuel, power, or transport not within the control 
of the management, guaranteed payments under this agreement 
shall be automatically suspended. 
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The problem in the shiprepairing industry concerned the 
length of employment in one firm before the guaranteed 
weekly wage could be claimed. Employment in this section 
has in the past been determined by accidents to ships at sea, 
and by survey work to comply with the rules of classification 
societies, and this led to casual employment for most people 
engaged in the trade. In very many cases workers were not 
employed by one firm for more than the qualifying period of 
four weeks used in the general engineering agreement for the 
guaranteed week. In the draft put forward by the ship- 
building employers it was accordingly proposed to have two 
classes of guaranteed pay : one for a week of thirty-four hours, 
which could be claimed by workers with four or more weeks 
in the employ of one firm ; and one for two days, to be claimed 
by workers with more than two and less than four weeks’ 
employment with the firm. A similar variation was proposed 
in the length of the dismissal notice. 

The other new feature of the draft was a clause with- 
drawing the benefits of the guaranteed week from those workers 
who, after warning, had been persistently late or absent, had 
refused to work overtime or night shift or had taken part in 
concerted action restrictive of normal output. This clause and 
the unsatisfactory nature of the guarantee for workers with 
less than four weeks’ continuous employment in a firm led 
to the rejection of this draft. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE GUARANTEED WEEKLY WAGE 
AGREEMENTS 


The guaranteed weekly wage agreements in the different 
sections of the metal trades in the United Kingdom all follow 
the same general pattern. The main differences are those 
relating to the existence or non-existence of an escape clause 
and the proportion of the normal weekly working hours and 
weekly wage that is guaranteed. All except one of the agree- 
ments include specific clauses which provide for one week’s 
notice of leaving or dismissal. This similarity of the agreements, 
apart from the escape clause, makes it unnecessary to add 
to the account given above of the issues which have arisen 
in the course of operating the general engineering trade 

5 
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agreement. The problems have been few and the operation 
in all sections smooth. The major issue that has arisen, the 
need for an escape clause, has been conceded in principle by 
the unions in the trades concerned, though final agreement 
on this point has not yet been reached. The same cannot 
be said of the second important issue, that of the length 
of time and wages to be guaranteed, though the example 
of the Government industrial establishments in guaranteeing 
the full working week may be a pointer to the solution that 
will eventually be found. 

The smoothness of the operation of the agreements is due 
in large part to the character of the production in the metal 
trades. Unlike a number of other trades, the bulk of the 
products of the metal industries consists of goods requiring 
a fairly long production cycle. The length varies, from months 
in some instances to years in others, but in virtually all cases 
there is a significant time lag between the placing of the 
order, the starting of the job and the delivery of the final 
product. This fact enables all but the most inefficient firms to 
make fairly accurate plans and estimates of the machines, 
materials and men that will be required at various stages to 
complete the job. The guarantee to pay minimum wages 
to the workers on their books whether jobs are available or 
not increases the importance of forward planning, but the 
nature of the trade and product, in most instances, makes 
such planning an economic necessity. The smoothness of 
operation of the guaranteed weekly wage agreements in the 
last three years has also owed a great deal to favourable 
economic conditions. Nearly full employment has existed in 
the metal trades, and the order books of almost all firms 
are full with demands for their products for many years to 
come. The importance of the metal working industries in 
the export trade of the country (these trades provide nearly 
40 per cent. by value of the total exports) has helped to 
ensure that the necessary raw materials and semi-finished 
products have been in even supply. Very few firms, therefore, 
have experienced slack periods, and apart from the fuel 
crisis, there has been little call to operate the agreements. 

The guaranteed weekly wage agreements represent an 
important advance in principle on the ideas governing the 
pre-war conditions of employment in the metal trades. But 
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owing to their relatively limited operation, the extent of the 
advance in practice is still somewhat obscure, as is also the 
net advantage or disadvantage and cost of this advance to 
the employers. The advance in principle consists of the 
recognition by the employers of the claim of their workpeople 
to a greater measure of income and job security than was 
provided under the pre-war conditions when the employer 
had a right to lay off or dismiss his workers at a minute’s 
notice. The element of doubt in so many workers’ minds 
when arriving at the gates at the start of a shift, as to whether 
they would be allowed to work and be paid, has now been 
completely banished. Intermittent shift working, say two 
shifts on and two shifts off, and dismissal without warning 
are now a thing of the past. And it is probable, though this 
has not yet been effectively tested, that intermittent weeks 
of work, say one or two weeks on followed by one week off 
without pay, will also disappear. The need to give a full 
week’s notice of dismissal makes such a system far too cum- 
bersome to be of any advantage to the employer either in 
spreading the work among his total labour force or in direct 
economies in his wages bill. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in the agreements which will avoid longer-term 
fluctuations in employment and nothing which guarantees 
the worker long-term job or income security. The tapering 
off of the labour force in the employ of a particular firm by 
giving a week’s notice to successive groups of workers when 
signs of slackening trade appear and their re-employment 
in some months’ time with a revival of trade can clearly take 
place within the terms of the agreement. 

The existence of full employment in the metal trades of 
the United Kingdom and the regular demand for the indus- 
try’s products prevents any estimate of the actual gains that 
have been made by the workers with the achievement of a 
guaranteed weekly wage and provision for notice of dismissal. 
But it is evident that the actual gains in job security for the 
workers will depend more on the spirit in which the agree- 
ments are operated than on their wording. The limited gains 
discussed above are certain but whether, in a time of greater 
fluctuation in trade the clauses relating to the guaranteed 
weekly wage or those relating to one week’s notice will be 
the more frequently invoked is a matter of conjecture and will 
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depend both on the character of the economic fluctuations 
and on the extent of co-operation between employers and 
employed in the industry. 

The advantages and disadvantages to the employers of 
these agreements are similarly difficult to assess. The under- 
taking of the worker to give one week’s notice of leaving has 
provided a slight obstacle to labour turnover, though there 
is little doubt that the influence of this factor by itself on 
labour turnover would be negligible. If a worker is dissatisfied 
with his earnings or conditions, the need to give a week’s 
notice is unlikely to stop him leaving eventually, though it 
may, from inertia, delay the decision. On the other hand, 
there are many instances of workers leaving at very short 
notice and thereby declining to claim the guarantee of a 
week’s wages. In the majority of cases where the week’s 
notice to the employers has been given there has been some 
advantage to the employers in that the employment exchange 
can be notified of the vacancy before it has actually occurred 
and interfered with production. In the same way the worker, 
on receiving a week’s notice, can be placed on the books of 
the exchange for another job before he is actually out of 
work. Of the cost of these agreements to the employers there 
is little or no evidence at all. Except at the time of the fuel 
crisis, there have been very few instances of workers being 
paid for doing nothing ; and in those cases where some re- 
duction of the over-all labour force has been necessary, the 
gradual reduction has been effected by giving one week’s 
notice to batches of workers, resulting in no financial cost to 
the employers. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The tentative conclusions which can be reached, therefore, 
regarding the operation of the guaranteed weekly wage 
agreements in the metal trades in the United Kingdom are 
that they do represent a definite gain to the worker in respect 
of his conditions of employment and his job and income 
security, though, under the terms of the agreements, he is 
guaranteed less than a full week’s pay and the employer has 
the right to dismiss him by giving him one week’s notice 
and to re-engage him a few weeks later. For the employers, 
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except in the case of the general engineering agreement, 
which does not include an escape clause, the cost of operating 
the agreements has been very small and the advantage in 
reducing labour turnover probably very slight. The continued 
demand for the products and the relative scarcity of labour 
in the metal trades prevents any estimate of the manner in 
which the agreements will be operated in a period of economic 
fluctuations—the precise conditions which the agreements 
were intended to meet. 

If the agreements continue to work smoothly, the sequel 
may well be a discussion of a longer period of job security 
and wage guarantee and a longer dismissal notice. But if this 
stage is reached, and perhaps before, a clarification of the 
relationship between the voluntary agreements for a gua- 
ranteed weekly wage in each industry and the compulsory 
national unemployment insurance scheme must be achieved. 
In those agreements where the full working week is guaranteed, 
the relationship between the two schemes has not arisen 
directly and the employer bears the whole of the cost of the 
guaranteed wage. In those trades where less than a full week 
is guaranteed, the Ministry of National Insurance has rejected 
the claim of workers to unemployment benefit for the re- 
mainder of the week, and so again the whole cost of the wage 
that is paid to the worker without work is borne by the 
employer. But both the employers and the workers make 
compulsory contributions for unemployment insurance. The 
question arises therefore as to whether these contributions are 
intended only to cover long-term unemployment, or unem- 
ployment caused by “acts of God” and other happenings 
beyond the control of the individual employer. There may 
in fact be some case for a payment or benefit to the workers 
under the unemployment scheme in addition to the guaranteed 
wage from the employer in order to bring up the actual wage 
of the worker to a figure approaching more closely to his 
normal earnings. Or there may be some case for the under- 
writing by the national unemployment insurance fund of the 
payments made by the employers. 

These and similar questions arise in relation to the gua- 
rantee of weekly wages in all trades, and while full employ- 
ment and full order books have not made them issues of 
great moment as yet, their closer consideration will be neces- 
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sary in the event of greater economic fluctuations leading 
to the more widespread application of the guaranteed wage 
agreements. They will also require consideration if any pro- 
gressive extension of the guarantee is envisaged, and such an 
extension may well be first discussed in the metal trades 
owing to the long-term character of the production cycle of 
most of the sections. The issue underlying the questions is 
that of the path to greater security : whether the path lies 
in the direction of greater and more comprehensive State 
schemes for income and job security or whether the best 
road is the development of schemes on an industry basis, 
with each industry being responsible for the wellbeing of 
the people earning their living in that industry. In practice 
the problem becomes one of deciding for different industries 
and different countries the best compromise between the 
two alternatives. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Fishermen’s Conditions of Employment 


The following article sets forth briefly the results of a preliminary 
enquiry into the conditions of employment of fishermen which was 
recently undertaken by the International Labour Office. 


ORIGIN OF THE ENQUIRY 


Although several preliminary discussions on certain aspects of 
conditions of work in the fishing industry were conducted by the 
Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour Organisation 
before the war, it was in 1946 that the Office first undertook a 
comprehensive study of all of these conditions. In June of that 
year the 28th (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, meeting in Seattle, adopted a resolution ! which asked the 
Office, in consultation with the interests concerned, to make the 
necessary studies with a view to considering the possible adoption 
of an International Fishermen’s Charter setting out, on the lines of 
the International Seafarers’ Charter *, minimum standards of wages 
and working conditions, continuity of employment, social legislation, 
etc., for the industry. 

This resolution was submitted to the Governing Body at its 
99th Session (Montreal, September 1946), and the Office was 
instructed to proceed with a study of the question. 

A valuable contribution to this study was made by the Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Conference held under the auspices of the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation in Hull, England, in 
June 1947.8 Here the representatives of fishermen’s organisations 
of seven countries met to consider the formulation of an Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Charter, setting forth the international 
standards desired by the organisations present, on the lines of the 


1 An account of the proceedings of the Seattle Conference will be found in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, pp. 1-28. 
The texts rg Rr by the Conference, including the resolution on fishermen, were 
published in I.L.O.: Official Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 20 September 1946. 

* The text of the Charter was published jointly by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation and the International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association 
in 1944. A brief account of it will be found in International Labour Review, Vol. L, 
No. 4, October 1944, p. 541. 

® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, August 1947, p. 206. 
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International Seafarers’ Charter already referred to. As fishermen 
have hitherto generally been excluded from the scope of most 
International Labour Conventions on maritime questions, the Office 
had little up-to-date information on the subject of the fishing 
industry. Owing to the complex and varied nature of the industry, 
it was essential to collect the fullest possible background information 
as the first step towards considering what international action was 
possible. Therefore, a very detailed questionnaire concerning the 
organisation of the fishing industry and the conditions of employ- 
ment of fishermen was sent to 44 States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in January 1947. 

Replies have been received from 24 countries, whose total 
production is estimated at about 65 per cent. of the annual world 
production of fish in 1947. Although the information received has 
not yet been fully analysed, it serves to reveal the scope and diffi- 
culties of the problem. This will be clear from the following pre- 
liminary survey of the situation in the various countries as shown 
in their replies to the Office questionnaire. 


EXTENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


The following table gives the number of persons engaged in 
fishing in the countries that furnished this information. The figures 
for both full-time and part-time fishermen are indicated, as well 
as the total of both categories : 





Number of fishermen 





Country 





Full-time | Part-time | 





Australia (1943-1944) 

Belgium (1946) 

Chile 

| Denmark (1944) (incl. 

Faroe Islands) 19,000 6,000 

| Finland 4,000 families | 4,600 families 

| France 55,000 50,000 (beach 

fishermen) 
Greece 15,000 17,000 

| Iceland 4,500 1,500 
India (1947) 470,800 263,000 

| Ireland 1,886 8,191 
Netherlands ‘ ‘ 

New Zealand 877 536 

Norway 34,830 38,843 } 

38,731 2 

Poland 2,496 796 

| Siam . . 

| Sweden 16,000 9,000 

Turkey : ‘ 

Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom ‘ . 

United States 65,300 59,500 124,800 


























1 Fishermen whose principal occupation is fishing. * Part-time fishermen. 
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It will be seen that part-time fishing accounts for the employ- 
ment of a large number of persons in every country that furnished 
separate figures. Not the least important reason for this situation 
is the seasonal nature of fishing, which is conditioned, not only 
by local weather conditions, but by the movements of the various 
types of fish. In some countries these conditions are so marked 
that in addition to the fact that a large proportion of fishermen 
are occupied only part-time, the majority of them must find some 
form of supplementary employment in order to earn a living. 

Fishing practices have been found to vary, not only between 
the various countries, but within national boundaries, because of 
the different types of fish that are caught. The type of vessel 
employed, the number of men engaged, the accommodation, food, 
hours of work and rest, in fact, all the conditions of employment, 
are dependent upon the type of fishing. Conditions also vary between 
industrially employed, self-employed and co-operatively organised 
fishermen. The standards of employment are not universally 
applicable, but must be formulated to meet the individual require- 
ments of each of the major types of undertakings. 


WaAGEs ; Hours; MANNING 


Remuneration 


There are several systems of remuneration in the fishing industry, 
but the system in most general use is found to be that of a share 
in the value of the catch. This may take the form of a share of the 
gross proceeds of the sale of the catch, a share of the proceeds after 
a fixed amount for expenses has been deducted, or a share of the 
net proceeds after the actual expenses of the particular trip have 
been deducted. In most cases the percentage allotted to each 
member of the crew depends upon his rating. However, in many 
co-operative undertakings each member of the crew, except the 
skipper, shares equally in the proceeds. 

The system of paying fixed wages which is usual in other industries 
is limited in the case of fishermen almost entirely to the large 
industrial fishing undertakings. Even on these vessels the officers 
are usually paid by a share of the catch or a combination of a fixed 
salary and a share system. Only a small percentage of the total 
number of fishermen in any country from which a reply was received 
are paid by means of fixed wages only. 

A combination of the share system and the wage system appears 
to be gaining favour in many countries. It has long been realised 
that remuneration by shares alone gives rise to many injustices. 
It is often difficult to reach agreement on the expenses which can 
fairly be deducted from the gross proceeds, and the fisherman is 
at times given no voice in the calculation of percentages. Often 
the landing of a large catch has forced the sale price down to a point 
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where the fisherman’s share is insufficient to enable him to support 
himself and his family. On the other hand, the payment of fixed 
wages has not, in some cases, adequately compensated the fisherman 
for the landing of a large and profitable catch. Many countries 
have reported that the introduction of a combined system which 
includes the payment of guaranteed minimum wages or earnings 
to protect the fishermen in case of economic stress, plus a share in 
the value of the catch, has been of benefit to the industry. Although 
it may be possible to regulate the systems of remuneration of 
employed fishermen in this or some other way, it is difficult to cover 
the remuneration of self-employed persons by legislation. 


Hours of Work 


The nature of many types of fishing undertakings requires the 
members of the crews of fishing vessels to work unusually long 
hours. Many of the countries have reported that working days of 
20 and even 22 continuous hours are not unusual in certain types 
of fishing, while the vessel is at the fishing grounds. Nor does it 
seem, under present conditions, that such hours of work during 
actual operations can easily be reduced in all cases. It may be 
that ways will be found to accommodate crews of a sufficient size 
to allow a daily rest of eight hours for each fisherman even during 
the periods when large quantities of fish are being caught. In the 
meantime, many countries have enacted legislation, or collective 
agreements have been negotiated, providing for fixed periods of 
rest in port while the vessel is not actually fishing. 


Manning Scales 


Owing to the great variety of fishing undertakings and types 
of operations, it has been found impossible to determine any uniform- 
ity or pattern concerning manning scales. Some countries reported 
that there are provisions in the legislation or collective agreements 
concerning the size of crews of vessels of over a certain tonnage or 
horsepower used in certain kinds of fishing. In such cases, provisions 
similar to those governing conditions in the national merchant 
marine are applicable. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Holidays with Pay 


The following table gives information concerning holidays with 
pay for fishermen as contained in the replies of Governments : 
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Australia : in 
New South 


Wales, Vic- | 


toria and 


Queensland ; 


Remaining 
States 


Belgium 
Chile 


Denmark 


Finland 
France 


Greece 
Iceland 


Treland 


| New Zealand 


Norway (wage- | 


paid fisher- 
men only) 


| Poland 


Siam 


| Union of South 


Africa 


| United King. 


dom (traw- 
lers) 


United States 


| Length of annual 
vacalion-holiday with 
pay, or leave between 
voyages 


Holiday granted in 


virtue of legislation or 
agreement 


Provisions concerning 
public holidays 





2 weeks’ holiday | 


for 12 months’ 
employment 


| 6 days maximum 


| 15 days maximum | 


for one year 
with the same 
employer 





| 1 day’s holiday for 


each month of | 
(except | 


work 
| shore fishermen) 
| The same as all 
| workers 
2 days’ holiday for 
each month of 
| work 
None 


| 1 day’s holiday for | 
each month of | 


| work 
| No fixed period 


| 2 weeks or more | 
2 weeks plus allow- | 
ance or 18 days 


7 days for 3 
months’ snook- | 


ing ; 

48 hours for 2 | 
weeks on trawl- 
ers ; 

48 hours for 1 week 
of 96 hours on 
the remainder 

1 day’s holiday for 
each month of 
work 


Varies 


Legislation 


Legislation 


Agreement 


Both 


Legislation 


| Agreement 


Determination 


| 8 public holidays 
| Only necessary 


work to be done 


| Compensatory 


leave or over- 
time 


| No work on reli- 


gious holidays 


| Same as other em- 


ployees 


| No fishing on 


public holidays 


4 days at Christ- | 


mas 
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Medical Examination, Minimum Age, ete. 


The following table gives a brief summary of the information 
received concerning the regulations or practice relative to medical 
examination, age on entry and qualifications on entry or for the 
various grades of fishermen, and notice of dismissal : 





Country 


Medical 
examination 


Age on entry 


Qualifications on 
entry or for various 
grades of fishermen 


Notice of 
dismissal 











Australia 


Chile 


Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Iceland 


Treland 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Turkey 


Union of 
South 
Africa 

United 
Kingdom 

United 
States 








Yes, for persons 
under 18 years 


Yes, but seldom 
enforced 


Yes, for the 
granting of a 
certificate 

Yes 

Yes 

Not on engage- 
ment but when 
requested by 
the skipper 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 








18 years, stoke- 
hold ; 14 years, 
others 


Deck dept. : 14 
years, boys ; 
18 years, sea- 
men. Engine 
dept. : 18 years 


Apprentice : 16 
years ; licence: 
19 years 

14 years 

15 years 

14 years ; engine 
assistants , 
16 —s years ; 
stokers, 18 
years 

14 years 

14 years 

15 years 


15 years 


15 years 








None on entry ; 
required of 
some masters, 
mates anden- 
gineers 

Yes 


Yes, for certifi- 
cates 


None on entry 


For officers 


Good conduct 
certificate 


Skippers and | 
mates 





Six days on | 
some traw-! 
lers 


24 hours for 
coastal ; 
48 hours 
for distant | 
trade 


Six days or 
one month 


None 

24 hours 
5 days 
24 hours 


| 
| 
| 


24 hours 
24 hours 


48 hours in 


two agree- 
ments 





Accommodation and Food 


The regulations concerning accommodation on board and the 
food to be provided to the members of the crews of fishing vessels 
are, in most countries, limited to the vessels exceeding a certain 
tonnage or horsepower or to those vessels that make trips lasting 
a certain number of days. Where there are such provisions, they are 
usually the same as the regulations concerning vessels of the merchant 


marine. 
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Usually, the crews of small vessels either furnish their own food 
or arrange for it to be provided by the owner under the provisions 
of the collective agreements. It has been suggested that it is only 
on vessels that stay at sea for a period of more than five days that 
these questions should be subject to international regulation. On 
smaller vessels there is either little need for such regulation or the 
lack of space and other facilities would prevent their enforcement. 


Safety, Welfare, Training and Social Security 


Nearly every country indicated that very strict rules exist 
concerning the provision of safety and medical equipment and the 
adherence to safety and first-aid regulations by fishing boats. 
The regulations covering large fishing vessels are, in most cases, 
similar to those applied to vessels of the merchant marine. 

Very few countries reported the existence of welfare facilities 
for fishermen, either on board the vessels or ashore. Several Govern- 
ments stated that the crowded conditions on fishing vessels and the 
absence of leisure time for fishermen make the provision of such 
facilities impracticable. 

Several Governments reported the existence of training facilities 
for fishermen, both on the apprentice level and for the training of 
officers. Others mentioned plans for the future establishment of 
training institutions. 

In most of the countries from which replies were received, 
fishermen are covered either by the social insurance schemes applic- 
able to workers in general or by the systems designed especially 
for merchant seamen. In some countries inshore fishermen are 
covered by the general schemes and deep-sea fishermen by the 
seamen’s insurance plans. 

It is clear that, owing to the dangers and hardships involved in 
the fishermen’s work, it is very important that he should be fully 
covered by all forms of social insurance. There are few types of 
employment in which the worker is so continuously subjected to 
the risks of injury, sickness and death. The economic fluctuations 
involved in fishing make unemployment and old-age insurance 
particularly desirable for the persons employed. Several countries 
stated that the similarity of the conditions of employment of persons 
engaged in the merchant marine and of those employed in fishing, 
especially on large vessels, had caused them to include fishermen 
under the provisions covering seafarers. This would appear to be 
worthy of further study. 


POSSIBLE INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


Although this is only a preliminary survey, the enquiry indicates 
an urgent need for the protection of fishermen and the attainment 
of higher standards of working conditions in the fishing industries 
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of most countries. The nature of the industry and the methods 
of fishing vary to such an extent from country to country and for 
the different types of fishing within national boundaries that it 
will be difficult to obtain agreement on uniform rules to be applied 
universally. A certain uniformity in the conditions of industrial 
fishermen on large vessels has been found, and this group might be 
treated separately. 

However, in view of the evident need, it is hoped that it will 
be possible to lay down a number of fairly general principles govern- 
ing fishermen’s conditions of employment in some form of inter- 
national instrument. It will be necessary for the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office and the Conference to decide 
the form, scope and content of such an instrument. Whatever 
decisions may finally be reached on these points, it is hoped that 
action can be taken in the near future to remedy internationally 
some of the less satisfactory aspects of the conditions of employ- 
ment of this group of workers, which numbers over a million and a 
quarter persons in the 24 countries covered by the present survey. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets + series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Nigeria ? Canada 
vV Il I 


Applicants for Unemployed Unemployed 
work registered (estimated) (insured) 
% 
337 000 12. 
407 000 15.1 
386 000 * 14.1 * 
281 700 * 10.1 * 
370 000 ¢ 
238 000 
99 000 
82 000 
172 000 © 
143 000 
98 000 
103 000 


1948: Feb. 156 000 146 074 
Mar. . 136 356 
April ; 105 441 
May . ° 70 993 
June 82 000 é 56 509 
July : ‘ 48 546 
Aug. . 44 273 
Sept. 67 000 44 761 
Oct. . 55 384 
Nov. 106 000 . 83 710 
Dec. ‘ ° 144 058 


1949: Jan. one . ; 197 675 
Feb. eo ee eos ihe 


(thousands) til aces 




















- 


10 454 
41 139 
96 760 
68 254 
88 909 
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AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 


United States Puerto Rico India 
II II Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered 
% 
7 700 000 " ° 
10 390 000 a ‘ 
9 480 000 
8 120 000 * 
5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 
670 000 
1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 142 000 
2 064 000 


1948: Feb. 2 639 000 
Mar. 2 440 000 
April 2 193 000 
May 1 761 000 
June 2 184 000 
July 2 227 000 
Aug. 1 941 000 
Sept. 1 899 000 
Oct. 1 642 000 
Nov. 1 831 000 
Dec. 1 941 000 


1949: Jan. 2 664 000 
Feb. 3 220 000 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 61 442 ° 688 *° 




















216 551 
211 540 
212 869 
210 302 
219 714 
226 449 
232 700* 
236 400* 
230 700* 
228 900* 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. 
. 3 Lagos. * Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. 
* Jan.-Oct. ‘ Estimates of beginning of June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted 
from census and other data. * Nov. ‘* Average for 1948. 7’ Apr. 1948. * Commencing 
1940, estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. 
1° Average for 1947. 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Asta (concl.) EvuROPE 


Japan Austria Belgium 
Ir? Vv Z I 














Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed 
(estimated) work registered (insured) 8 








295 443 t 320 961 126 535 
1938 237 371 y 244 788 174 003 
1939 : ‘ 66 000 195 211 
1940 ‘ : : 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 , ‘ ; 3 
1945 : : , 144 579 
1946 1590 318 ¢ Y 67 192 
1947 ; : 67 724 
1948 ie wt 130 412 


1948: Feb. 360 000 135 724 
Mar. 250 000 95 451 
April 230 000 94 679 
May 180 000 94 045 
June 160 000 104 717 
July 160 000 129 274 
Aug. 160 000 122 549 
Sept. 150 000 124 233 
Oct. 300 000 J 132 367 
Nov. aa wae 173 862 
Dec. ae an 252 751 
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: Jan. 
Feb. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


























Europe (cont.) 





Denmark Finland France 
Ill Vv 8 Vv 








Applicants Un- Applications | 
for work employed for work 
registered (on relief) registered 


Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 











% 
95 103 21.9 3 695 354 554 379 994 
97 136 21.4 3 602 373 641 402 186 
88 924 18.4 3 300 381 902° 418 413° 

119 593 23.9 3 955 ° ° 
43 476 3 384 292 649 394 534 
48 968 1 561 70 312 123 957 
34 272 923 19 878 41 552 
25 411 2018 ° ° 
46 661 3 240 15 813 68 436 
27 577 3 454 15 663 56 633 
28 796 4199 7 389 45 738 
27 636 6 015 16 737 77 803 


64 545 6 547 11 369 74 610 
Mar. 27 689 5 582 12 386 68 184 
April 15 236 7 234 11 964 70 505 
May 8 197 6 644 13 399 71 302 
June 7 565 3 608 14 609 72 963 
July 7917 3 906 16 659 71198 
Aug. 8 894 4107 19 119 69 464 
Sept. 10 943 4 653 19 472 76 006 
Oct. 18 809 21 025 89 493 
Nov. 25 512 24 001 97 257 
Dec. 70 767 27 496 98 646 


1949: Jan. 60 951 30 254 109 922 
Feb. 53 077 * 


Persons cov. 
| _ (thousands) 582™ 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Apr. 
estimates based on a census. ® Mar.-Dec. * Oct. 1947. 7 Dec. 1946. * Public relief 
fund statistics. * Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than 
one week; July-Dec. * Average for 1947. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Germany * Hungary Ireland 
Bizonal area *| French zone Vv I Vv 
Un- Applicants 


Unemployed * employed for work 
(registered) registered 














Unemployed 
(insured) 





1937 , ° 15 224 ° ° 82 425 
1938 ‘ : 17 796 ° . 88 714 
1939 , ‘ 16 906 e 93 074 
1940 : , 11 437 . 84 054 
1941 . : 10 667 - 74 656 
1942 ‘ : 8 651 . 76 887 
1943 ° ‘ 4734 . 66 884 
1944 , : ° 59 047 
1945 : ° 58 999 
1946 824 000 22 266 59 726 
1947 631 200 79 554 55 623 
1948 591 800 eee 61 203 


1948: Feb. 467 300 114 122 79 927 
Mar. 462 500 117 004 79 913 
April 460 500 117 054 74 323 
May 439 100 116 068 69 720 
June 441 600 118 525 45 838 
July 650 500 89 545 45 429 
Aug. 768 200 74175 45 221 
Sept. 767 700 ae 43 983 
Oct. 723 200 46 424 
Nov. 701 100 63 305 
Dec. 744 500 66 442 


1949: Jan. 80 385 
Feb. 84 475 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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Europe (cont.) 


Italy Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv Vv Vv Vv 











Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 





324 000 29 881 ° 375 088 
303 400 30 296 ° 347 509 
235 600 28 251 ° 
197 886 29 099 
117 814 19 181° 
74 600 4 747 
20 364 437 


. ° 9172’ 

1 654 872 * 53 079 12 246 

2 025 140 30 701 8514 
eee 29 034 ese 


1948: Feb. 2 132 867 35 983 16 358 
Mar. 2 252 761 26 763 15 647 
April 2 390 865 26 442 9810 
May 2 421 973 22 384 6 219 
June 2 283 600 21 169 3 278 
July ‘iin 22 036 2541 
Aug. ds 24 785 4 213 
Sept. one 25 898 5 166 
Oct. 1 481 596 28 770 
Nov. 1 637 630 32 700 
Dec. 1 862 214 44 800 


1949: Jan. 

Feb. 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. _ 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Unemployed 
persons available for work, whether or not registered for work. ‘* Since Jan. 1943, middle of 
month. * Oct. 1947. * Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance 
scheme in 1941; figures for the war years are incomplete. 7 Since Jan, 1945, Finnmark and 
evacuated communes in Troms excluded. * Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent 
figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment 
and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Portugal 


| Spain 


Sweden 


Switzerland 





Vv 


} v 


IV 


I 


v 





Unemployed 


(registered) 


| 
Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 








Unemployed 
(insured) 


Wholly 
unemployed 





1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Feb. 
Mar 


April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 


17 158 * 
16 570?* 
17 885 ' 
15 422° 
13 626 * 
10 185 * 
4968? 
3 588? 
3 130 
2 387 
1 799 
1 494 


1 603 
1578 
1 600 
1 547 
1 536 
1474 
1 412 
1 362 
1 407 
1 387 
1 421 


1 428 


474 808 
450 014 
294 530 
225 493 
169 525 
147 946 
178 165 
138 771 
117 000* 


116 755 
114 921 
111 685 
112 254 
105 870 
104 115 
110 215 
115 173 
124 508 
129 544 
139 400 





% 
67 351 1 
66990 | 1 
63 722 * 
84617 | 1 
85018 | 1 
56938 | 
| 


on 


oo 


tw & bo 


43 950 
39 123 
36 272 
27 554 
24 362 
25 089 


37 555 
34 781 
21 358 
15 704 
17 627 
17 544 
15 510 
16 483 
18 094° 
20 573 
47 782 


EPO SO SO EO SO EO SOOO 000000 OH hed wD 
SwYEBNSSUwWeSD UDWNONS 





1 





NSSSSSSSSSF SSP RK KR KL LM WS.» 
Snisbisisbeeio Dror eho Oein OO 


57 949 
52 590 


36 663 
14 784 
9 095 
8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 
4 262 
3 473 
2971 


6 260 
1107 
967 
887 

1 001 
1 061 
1 229 
1 464 
2157 
3 807 
10 857 


15 544 
12 046 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 








876° 


| 
| 
| 


548 * 














~~ Europe (concl.) 


OCEANI 


A 





United Kingdom 


Australia 


New Zealand 





Vv 


IV I 


Vv 





Unemployed (insured) 





Whol 


ly * 


Temporarily 


Unem- 
ployed 


ployed 


Unem- 


Unem- 
ployed 
«| (regis- 
tered) 





1 324 027 * 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 


ae 


205 063 
380 332 
| 220765 


-_ 


| 


| 


WO 
awe 


6 264 


? 


Ld 


4 352 
2 031 
810 
405 
329 
270 
172 
47 


| 165 088 
61 446 

8 489 

2 780 

2 316 
1931 

4 058 

156 028 








a 752 966 ° 
237 827° 
110 628 
82 758 
75 613 
158 046 
390 106 
342 295 


ba ad 
| 


| 
| 


3 POPS OO FOO oo 
* Suounousoun 
eee 


. _ 
a) 
© chemi eons UN 


coc Orr RR Reto em oO 


8 128 
7 383 
8 080 
9 196 
10 203 
9 478° 
9573 
8 144 
7 357 
7 934 
8 845 


12 213 


339 907 
321 058 
319 646 
306 680 
288 866 
298 345 
315 442 
312 620 
331 609 
346 725 
350 165 


400 725 


1948: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 

a Feb. 

| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





» Be « 
ro) 





» Be 
© 


: — = pe ee ee me DD DD DD AD OD 
‘SoS uautsatooooo 





1949 : 


> Ww 


























| 
"7 
| 


15 930 ** 718 * 





Trade union returns. 
Employment office statistics. 


IV. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
ve 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Average for1947. ‘* Persons 
in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Including casuals. * Including agriculture. ° Apr.- 
ec. * Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government training centres who 
were unemployed when they entered the centres. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary employment. Since 1948, excluding 
only registered disabled persons requiring employment under sheltered conditions. ‘** Since 
July 1948, slightly wider coverage under new National Insurance Act. * Calculated on a 
new basis, viz., total industrial population, including self-employed persons as well as employees. 
July 1947. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 1 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
ate | Total Canada B.L.S. * 
III (A B) = III (A) Vv III (A/B) 
M.I.T.° M.1.T.C.® */ A.M.I.T.C. | M.I.T.C. 
W.S. W.S. Ww.s.§ W.S. 





























1937 100.0 A 100.0 : 100.0 
1938 103.7 : A ° 94.1 
1939 105.5 5 . ° 98.6 
1940 106.4 : . ° 
1941 110.1 A J 98.1* 
1942 111.9 / . 98.8 
1943 112.6 o! P 100.0 
1944 113.5 ° J 102.7 
1945 116.1 P ° 100.0” 
1946 121.8 . é 107.5 
1947 125.3 ‘ ° 111.2 
1948 ose ose ove 112.8 





1948: Feb. 128.2 . J 107.9 
Mar. 128.9 . 
April 129.0 
May 129.3 J ‘ . 
June 129.5 9. . 114.4 
July 129.7 ° 
Aug. 129.7 é s * 
Sept. 130.0 ‘ y 116.6 
Oct. 130.5 y , ‘ | 
Nov. 130.9 z J 112.3 | 
Dec. sink jue — . 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 


feousneaes? 4326 | .../30718 





























AMERICA (concl.) ASIA | 
Argentina| Colombia j 
| (Buenos | (Central Peru 

Aires) Zone) ; Beis 
PTIT (A) | TIT (By 2A V Vv — 


| 
1.T.C. M.I.T.° A.M.I. | A.M.I.T.C. |] A.M.I.T.C. -1.C. “A.M. 


-—w. | ww wes cs * 
l 


Puerto Czecho- 
Rico Japan slovakia | 























1937 100.0 ° 
1938 102.7 100.0 °° ° 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 
1940 102.5 84.6 108.0 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 . 
1946 “se 139.9 74.4 100.0" ° 
1947 see ose 104.6 100.0 ** 
1948 oes oes 


1948: Feb. ° ; . 106.7 93.1 

‘ . ‘ 108.7 95.4 
107.2 98.5 
107.7 100.6 
107.9 103.0 
106.2 102.3 
103.8 102.2 107.3 
104.6 101.0 son 








Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. fo 


Persons cov. =i . 
(thousands) . 14 585 34 880 

















3 164 





























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, ete.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). TT. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p.94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Including logging. 
* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Estimates of beginning of June 
of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. 7’ Nov. * Figure 
of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. * Average 
for 1947. * May. ™ Mar. * Oct. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Germany 

Bizonal area, Fr. zone * 
III (A) s I I 
M.I.T.c. | M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.c. | M.I.T.C.° A.M.L.T.C. 


France Hungary | Ireland 








ws. W.S. —"W.S. a 


100.0 ; 100.0 100.0 
102.7 : : 100.2 
104.0 ¢ ; ; 100.5 
- ; 97.8 
91.7 : | 96.6 
93.2 * ‘ : 96.1 
97.0°* ° ° “ 95.9 
92.1 ; . 97.8 
93.8 100.5 
99.0" 100.0 ’ 3. 106.7 
104.8" 105.3 we 
107.7 pee 








1948: Feb. 106.2 110.1 
Mar. ° 110.0 
April ‘ 110.3 
May 106.9 110.8 
June ‘ 111.1 
July 108.1 111.6 
Aug. ‘ 112.6 
Sept. . ae 
Oct. 108.3 
Nov. ° 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 109.0 
Feb. ° ; eee = 
po ened og 6 800 ® 57 1100 1100 


























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
i 10 
Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. Kinedom P al 
i H(A) | IV IV | _Tin(a) | 





Australia | 


A.°M.°1,T.C,| M.L.T.C. |A.°M.1,T.C.° MALT.C. || Mt.c. |" Mat.c. | 
ws. | WS. w.s. | ws." | ws. | ws. 














1937 100.0 : 100 100.0 ** 
1938 100.0 : 103 98.3 , 
1939 105.5 3 om 101.9 100.0 ** 
1940 102.7 | ; 113 98.9 ; 
1941 100.0 | : ER 98.3 112.3 * 
1942 102.3 | P 119 98.9 111.1 
1943 100.9 : BA 96.4 110.7 
1944 97.6 : eae 93.8 110.5 
1945 85.5%8 a 101 91.5 110.8 
1946 97.7 111 97.5 121.6 
1947 104.7 sa 104.9 131.4 
1948 ca ih” eae 107.2 137.0 


1948: Feb. . | 104.8 | ° 106.5 134.1 
: 104.5 | ° 106.4 134.9 











106.8 136.3 





| 106.9 136.8 
107.2 137.2 


| 

| . 

} iid : 107.2 137.5 
ini | : 107.5 137.6 

107.9 138.1 

107.9 138.4 

| 108.0 139.2 

| 107.7 139.7 


139.2 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


| 1949: Jan. 
Feb. 


| Persons cov. | | ‘ 
(thousands) || 1273 | 53537 | 2941 | 26 989 


| 
} 





| _ | 





1 730 421 














16 690 





I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III] (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
Statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘ Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
* Dee. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. *% Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. 7? Including forestry, fishing and trapping. 7** Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ' Annual figures: June. * July. ‘* Finnmark and evac- 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * Average for 1941. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING * 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 


































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
‘Union of South Africa) United . P Colombia | 
Date ae Canada States Argentina Chile (Bogota) | 
III (A/B) # III (A) | IIT (A/B)j} III (B) * III (B) I11(B) | 
W.s. W.S. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 " 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0 « 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 99.3 106.7 114.7 101.7 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 124.9 117.0 127.6 83.1 | 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 145.6 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 168.0 126.1 127.0 105.1 | 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 163.0 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 143.5 132.5 126.9 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 135.5 136.9 | 132.0 153.8 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 148.7 146.9 | 141.6 in 
1948 in i“ = 151.2 * ae cn 
| 
1948: Feb. 121.3 154.5 177.1 150.8 1474 | 140.8 
Mar. 121.8 155.7 176.6 151.5 148.7 142.2 
April 122.1 154.5 176.4 147.6 147.5 145.0 
May 122.7 155.4 178.0 147.0 et 140.4 ; | 
June 122.3 156.1 181.1 149.5 oe 135.3 é 
July 122.. 156.1 180.5 149.9 oo sind : | 
Aug. 122.7 156.1 183.1 152.8 wa } jan . 
Sept. 123.8 157.3 183.6 155.6 r saa 
Oct. 125.1 158.7 182.1 154.3 r 
Nov. 125.7 160.0 181.8 * 152.7r 
Dec. on een oan 150.6 * 
1949: Jan. on — _ 146.1 * 
Feb. oo ‘iia ane _ 
Persons cov. s | 
(thousands) 108 270 1 046 .../8 666 . 18 4 | 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EUROPE | 
Dominican : India Czecho- 
Date Republic Mexico | Uruguay (British) Japan slovakia Denmark 
III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) 111 (A/B) III (A) III (A) 
W.S. Ww. Ww. w. w. W.S. 4 
1937 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 | 1000 100.0 * 100.0 | 
1938 107.0 101.2 100.4? 103.7 110.1 : 100.2 
1939 111.8 111.6 111.9 104.5 121.1 ° 109.4 
1940 120.0 115.5 115.6 110.1 124.8 . 101.6 
1941 114.6 119.3 120.6 128.7 128.0 , 104.2 
1942 123.5 126.6 124.3 136.2 141.8 ‘ 111.0 
1943 130.5 129.4 129.6 145.4 160.7 ‘ 115.9 | 
1944 139.3 133.9 135.8 150.5 181.1 ‘ 116.8 
1945 131.4 133.8 137.5 157.7 . ‘ 108.7 | 
1946 we 139.2 145.6 147.0 ‘ 85.5 121.5 | 
1947 a 136.9 149.7 lea | 100.0 * 93.8 128.0 | 
1948 “ i ib = ¥ : en < | 
1948: Feb. ‘ a ; ‘ | 92.6 99.1 
Mar. ib ‘in : | 92.2 98.7 
April . | ‘ ‘ ; | 91.3 98.9 
May ‘ | 92.4 98.9 
June 90.1 99.3 
July 90.5 100.1 
Aug. ie ; ; 91.1 100.5 
Sept. ‘ ia as ; | 91.7 105.2 
Oct. eee e ° | ees eee 
Nov. } | 
Dec. 
1949: Jan. j 
Feb. | 
al s | 
Persons cov. 8 H 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 | 5 760 1 205 | 167 | 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 


ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘* May. * Average for 1947. * 31 Dec. 7 1936 = 100. 
® Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 

















— a Ss = = 


-_ “=m e.4 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 























































































































Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland | France |Germany'| Hungary Ireland Netherlands 
III (B) III (A) e I III (A/B) * I ai IN (B) _ 
Ww. W.S. W.S. Ww. w.s. ws. | w. 
eal oe 
1937 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 1938 102.9 103.2 ¢ 108.0 100.1 103.2 | 
1939 93.6 105.4 ‘ 119.1 101.4 109.3 
1940 78.7 ‘ ; |} 124.5 100.0 107.0 
| 1941 100.0 * 90.3 | 133.8 96.3 113.2 
1942 95.7 96.0 * ; fo ee ae 108.8 | 
1943 96.1 90.9? : : | 93.3 98.3 } 
1944 9.9 | 909 | . . | 95.5 ; 
1945 108.2 | 90.4 | ; . 101.5 . | ‘ 
1946 114.3 | 98.0" | 100.0%) 943%) 110.30 | 113.1 | 85.3 
1947 122.6 | 106.3° 105.1 100.07*° 117.7 134.1 100.0 
1948 129.2 | 110.3 ae oe ou is ose 
| 1948: Feb. , | 109.0 ‘ 113.1 , , ; 
| Mar. . ‘ 112.1 113.6 123.4 ‘ | 108.8 
April 130.6 . : 114.8 ‘ ‘ : 
May ‘. 108.9 | ° 114.6 : ; ‘ 
June > . 116.4 113.8 : | 110.6 
July 130.1 110.2 ° 114.9 : . ° 
Aug. : - : 119.3 
Sept ‘ . 120.0 125.7 
Oct. 129.2 111.1 ‘ 128.4 
Nov , * 129.5 
Dec ‘ . wen 
1949: Jan. ae 112.4 
Feb. ie _ ; ioe! 
Persons cov. 638 3*/ 
(thousands) 74u 2 200 ** 3 728 279 * 100 625 522 
Europe (concl.) ] ~ OCEANIA 
* i 18 “ N 
Date Norway Sweden Sutteetand Kingdom Australia "Zealand 
i | (a/R) | —s1(B) | ~—Ssa'V 111 (A/B) | Tit (A) 
Ww.s.2 | w. w.* W.s.** W.s. ae SR 
| 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 105.2 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 a 95.5 103.5 102.8 106.4 113.7 111.6 
1941 100.0 102.7 107.9 110.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 108.4 109.6 115.7 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 111.7 104.9 115.6 144.0 116.7 
1944 101.2 113.0 99.7 110.9 141.9 121.0 
1945 93.5 119.4 109.6 101.8 137.5 124.9 
1946 110.6 123.9 122.9 98.3 145.0 130.4 
1947 124.1 124.0 133.0 106.0 152.7 pe 
1948 ein one 135.0 108.2 157.9 
1948: Feb. 130.7 124.5 . 108.7 155.0 
Mar. 130.6 124.7 135.6 108.5 155.2 
April sat 125.3 ° 108.5 157.5 
May wn 124.8 . 108.3 157.9 | 
June ia . 135.6 108.2 158.6 | ; 
July a 123.9 : 108.1 158.7 | 
Aug. wis si . 108.7 158.9 j 
Sept. i aaa 135.6 109.1 159.3 | 
Oct. one — . 109.6 159.4 | 
Nov. aes a 109.9 160.1 | 
Dec. sore snide 133.3 109.6 159.3 | 
1949: Jan. oa nae 7 wae 159.3 | 
wes Feb. a Se i =. — 
Persons cov. a ao | -_ ~ a — . -_ - 
(thousands) 184 te | 342 6 700 ~~ Oe Pe = 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 


unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 


? British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. *® Jan.1947. *™ Averagefor1941. ** Average 
for 1937. 18 Excluding Northern Ireland. 4 Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
* Including building. 16 Including employers and workers on own account. ” Annual 
figures: June. ** Average for 1947. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel. } 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 


AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 


United : 2 Czecho- 
States? Argentina Japan slovakia 


III (A/B) III (B)? III (A/B) III (A) III (B) 
Ww. W. Ww. W. i 











} 
Denmark | 
| 











1937 100.0 , 100.0 


1938 78.5 ° 110.4 
1939 92.3 . 120.3 * 
1940 100.4 ° ° 
1941 131.4 ° 133.0 
1942 161.8 148.3 
1943 195.4 169.2 
1944 190.9 198.8 
1945 161.3 ‘ 
1946 141.9 
1947 155.2 
1948 156.9 


| 1948: Feb. 157.0 
Mar. 158.6 
| April 153.4 
May 152.0 
June 155.6 
July 154.5 
Aug. 158.8 
Sept. 160.4r 
Oct. 159.5 r 
Nov. 157.4r 
Dec. 156.0 


1949: Jan. 149.9 
Feb. _ 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) -++/8 666 















































EUROPE (concl.) Res 

Finland France Hungary Ireland ° Norway Sweden 
II1(B) | IIMI(A) III (B) III (A)? III (A) # III (A/B) ? 

w. WS. Ww. Ww. w. . 














1937 100.0 . : 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 ’ : 99.3 98.1 
1939 93.7 ; ‘ 101.1 100.8 
| 1940 78.3 ; 99.8 92.9 
| 1941 100.0 . 93.6 99.1 
1942 97.7 : : 88.3 97.6 
1943 99.4 y : 90.5 96.6 
| 1944 93.9 : : 94.0 91.6 
| 
| 
i 








1945 110.1 ‘ ° 103.6 85.7 
1946 114.8 ‘ 84.3 115.0 one 
1947 123.1 : 100.0 * van 

1948 131.5 A oes 


1948: Feb. ‘ , 101.5 
Mar. ° ‘ 100.1 
April 133.7 on 108.4 
May : r 99.1 

June ° . 98.5 

July 129.7 “ 101.5 | 

Aug. h é 106.5 

Sept. . : 116.30 | : j ; } 

Oct. 131.6 mes 120.1 ; 




















Nov. 116.3 
Dec. _ 


1949: Jan. one a | 
_ Feb. iste ‘ 
Persons cov. } } vaniee 

(thousands) me | w. | 279 | 100 | = 144 536 | 

















I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 


1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
7 Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; 
and 1945: Mar., Juneand Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
* Average for 1941. 





| 
= 
| Town 

| of loc 


| Origin: 
| (= 


includi 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





AFRICA AMERICA | 





Country — Northern lSouthern Union of New- Unit ed | 


Egypt | torial | Rhode- | Rhode- Sudan | South || Canada| found- | cases | 


Africa sia | sia Africa land 
| 








| 
| Town or no. . Brazza-| Whole Omdur- St. 
of localities || Cairo ville’ | country | 5 man* 64-11 | John’s | 56-34 
Original base || June-Aug. | Aug. Aug. Oct. 1935- 
(=100) || 1939 |°°t2938) g939 | 1ysg | 1998 1938 | 1939 




















Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a, b, d*® a-e 





1937 ° 100 
1938 ° 101 
1939 ° 100 
1940 ° 101 
1941 ° | ° 105 
1942 ° 111 
1943 117 
1944 122 
1945 124 
1946 129 
1947 132 
1948 eee 





1948: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 














1949 : Jan. 








100 
122 
152 
190 
327 
4150 
612 
770 
1118 


1427 
162 1 439 
163 1 448 
165 1 493 
169 | 1492 
166 1490 
162 1538 
157 eee eve 
161 eve 1704 
See |lcws 1 872 
164 cee ose 








1949 : Jan. one — | — 167 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Europeans. * Natives. * Since July 1941, a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
andsoap. ‘Oct. *Aug. 7 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from Jan. 1944, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including heating and soap. 1° Up to June 1941, 
including heating and lighting. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





America (cont.) 





Country 





Bolivia 


British 


Brazil Guiana 


British 


Hon- British West Indies 


duras 





Town or no. 
of localities 


La Paz 


Rio de 
Janeiro 


Sao George- 
Paulo town 


Barba- | Jamaica St. Trini- 
dos | (Kingston)| Vincent} dad 





Original base 
(= 100) 











Dec. 1 


1936 1929 





928- 





Mar.- 
1939 | Dec. 1938 








Sept. Sept. | Aug. Aug. 1935 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 35 

















Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 





131 
162 
217 
278 


441 
470 
496 


642 














Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 




















442 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * June-Nov. 


1 Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 


* Sept. 


* Aug. 


7Sept.-Dec. * Apr.-Dee. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 


Country Domin- 
Chile ican oo Mexico | Panama | Paraguay; Peru 


Republic 


“Town or no. . Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico Sy < 
of localities Santiago City aieie City Panama | Asuncién | Lima 


iginal base|| Mar. Nov. Oct. 1939- ’ 
Or 100) 1928 1941 | 1937 | 1939 | june igo | 1938 | 1934-36 


Cost of living 


Composition 
|_of the index | a a-c,¢ | 












































1937 
1938 . 100 
1939 . 109 


1940 113 
128 


144 
176 
193 
214 
236 








1949 : Jan. 








1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 





1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Ff Aon me ee 





1949 : Jan. 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


' Nov. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


America (concl.) 


ASIA 





Puerto 
Rico 


Uru- 
guay 


Burma 


Ceylon 


China 





Town or no. 
of localities 


6 


Monte- 
video 


Ran- 
goon 


Colombo 


Chung- 
king 


| Shanghai 





Original base 
(= 100) 











1929 





1931 








Nov. 
1942 


Jan.-June 
1937 





Cost of 


living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 





100 

115 

189 
542 
1814 

4 078 
11 339 
38 554 
141 821 
255 041 


1 565 385 


5 932 000 

7 651 000 
12 816 000 
15 691 000 
20315 000 
41 266 000 
128 302 000 


100 10 | 


228 
389 
1 335 
2 225 


337 601 


11 293 000 
16 308 000 
18 806 000 
20 931 000 
29 970 000 
57 447 000 
| 159 022000 





107 
128 
1 903 
2 145 


~~ 8 078 307 

















1949: Jan. 


218 
214 
213 
212 
210 


210 
205 
203 


199 




















139 
141 
141 


147 


41 696 
13% 042 
247 682 


1 395 400 


5 730 000 

7 937 000 
13 138 000 
15 453 000 
19 601 000 
40 821 000 
125 819 000 


338 894 


11 162 000 
16 088 000 
21 406 000 
23 599 000 
33 539 000 
62 657 000 
168 739 000 


2 950 499 








| 


100 *° 
271 
419 

1 417 

2 080 


100 ** 
105 
130 
2 077 
2079 











——— 


Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Aug.-Dec. *Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a peri0é 


1 Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. + : ug. wennge exteaietes Oo tis 
ew series wi ase = , splice hs 


of less than one year. Mar. *Juneand Dec. 7 Nov. 
to old series. *Sept.-Dec. **® Aug. 19, 1948 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 








Leba- 


Country India Indo- 
non 


China 


Town or no. Ahmed- Bom- P " . 
of localities shea | bay Saigon Batavia| Makassar 7 28 Beirut 
Original base Aug. 1926- | July 1933- 1925 July July (21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug. 
(=100) duly 1927 | June 1934 1938 1938 |20Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 1939 
Cost of living 


Composition a | 
of the index 


Indonesia Japan 
































1937 


























100 * 
182 


255 
283 284 
286 290 
289 4 041 294 
288 4 360 305 
309 4 328 306 
308 4 392 352 
320 4 583 365 
325 4 614 ee 352 
318 4 724 pve 330 
318 Se ‘ii wm 
335 
320 | 


nee Be | 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


: * June-Aug. * Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
Mar.-Dec. 5 Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, 
based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-f1.50. 






































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 

Asta (concel.) EvuRoPE 

Country Philip- 

pines 


bo ok A Manila | Bangkok|| Vienna 62 Prague 200 32 


Original base April 1936- July 
(= 100) 1941 1938 1945 1938 1914 1935 


Cost of living 


a | |a%ae| oe | 








Czecho- 


dawehia Denmark| Finland 


Siam Austria ? | Belgium * 


















































1937 ° 100 
1938 100° 104 
1939 ° 105 


1940 116¢ 
1941 . . 

1942 ° 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 


























100 
108 
129 


1941 ; 4 4 149 
1942 : , : 174 
1943 ; é 224 
1944 ‘ . 275 
1945 ; a 377 
1946 . 645 
1947 - 1 043 
1948 we 1 662 


1948: Jan. 1 437 
Feb. » 294 380 ‘ a 1 541 
Mar. . 306 383 ° 1518 
April e 301 387 1 524 
May ‘ 300 389 ‘ 1 541 
June ; 303 387 . " 1 560 
July A; 298 386 1559 
Aug. ‘ 298 393 ‘ 1716 
Sept. en c 295 399 ‘ 1 842 
Oct. ‘ia P 394 387 173 1 904 
Nov. ee ‘ 406 386 ‘ 1 873 

9 
Dec. see 409 387 ‘ 1924 | 1949 - 


| 
1949: Jan. ain ain 384 pon 174 1 932 

! 
ae . Composit 


kt 















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Cit 
1 The monetary equivalence used formerly of 1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. "From A 

(1938) = 1 Sch. (1948). * Retail price index. * Apr.; oflicial prices ; index based on normal consumption 

oo —s of man, wife and 2 children. *Jan.-Apr. *Apr.-Dec. * Retail food price index, base 











INDEX NUMBERS OF 


COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1937 = 100) 












Europe (cont.) 




























































































































































































































































































































































Country 
| Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland | Italy 
“Town or no. ia ill French "ar ‘ 
= localities Bizonia Zone Athens Budapest Reykjavik 120 62 
jo - Jan.-Mar. July 
| “= 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1939 son8 1938 
= a 
= Cost of living 
x | aie index _| _ a-e | a-e a-e a-e | a-e a-e a-e 
~~ 4937 ° ° 100 ° ° 100 100 
1938 100 100 101 : , 102 108 
; 1939 . 100 100 * 100° 105 112 
] | 1940 ° ° 111 ° 128 121 131 
) | 1941 e ° ° 160 133 152 
5 1942 ; ‘ 206 147 175 
4 } 1943 ° ° 256 166 294 
5 CI | 1944 ° . 268 174 1 307 
, 1945 433 ¢ 1 909 277 173 2 723 
5 | 171” 3 039 
0 
0 
{ 
9 
9 
19 
'] 
9 
8 
0 | 
3 | 
14 
> Dec. 
2) | 1949: Jan. 
1937 ° ° 
. 1938 100 100 97 ° ‘ 
00 1939 . : 95 100 * 100 * 104 
08 1940 107 ° 137 117 
29 1941 ‘ | 189 129 
49 1942 264 143 
7 1943 ° | 330 159 
24 1944 ° ° ° j 334 168 
75 | 1945 . 110* 1764 | ° 342 | 169 ° 
77 1946 117° 120° 15 776 540° 361 169’ 3 586 
345 1947 120 117 19 511 658 | 373 188 5 834 
143 1948 133 ‘ss it 686 360 188 6 083 
i” 1948: Jan. 118 116 27 689 
137 Feb. 119 116 29 459 
541 Mar. 120 117 29 845 770 360 ; 6 206 
518 } April 122 117 27 775 778 355 ; 6 254 
524 May 127 117 29 668 788 356 192 6 162 
541 June 136 117 28 576 707 356 ; 6 111 
560 July 145 128 28 224 637 359 ‘ 6 747 
559 Aug. 137 130 29 596 618 359 188 6 004 
716 Sept. 133 134 29 503 567 365 ; 6 162 
842 Oct. 141 143 29 928 600 365 | , 6 041 
904 aon 30 723 611 364 | 187 6 081 
873 con 364 ‘ 6 149 
24 
eo 1949: Jan 149 364 ‘ - 
oe | = a 
' 
ii Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
us. 
we __ * Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. * End of Aug. * Jan.-Mar. Oct. ‘*July-Dec. * Aug.-Dec 
yi - "From Aug. 1946: interim index composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
ump 





ex, base 










































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


EurRoPeE (cont.) 








Country 
Luxem- Netherlands Norway Poland Sweden 


bourg 


Town or no. Ams- ; 
of localities 9 terdam 6 31 Warsaw 


Original base 9 Dec. 1938- 
(= 100) 1914 3 June 1930 1938 1937 












































Cost of living 


Composition | oe, ¢ | oe 





of the index 





1937 100 : 
103 ° 

102 100° 
111? ° 





173 
215 
272 
284 


1948: Jan. 
eb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 











1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 ° . . 
1943 ° ° 
1944 ° ° 
1945 11 198? 
1946 12 990 
1947 16 155 


1948 


17 100 609 
225 17 180 613 
227 16 630 613 
227 16 710 598 
234 16 610 589 
233 17 120 581 
224 16 960 584 
231 17 340 588 
230 ees 600 
236 5 eee 604 


1948: Jan. ‘ 17 040 


Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneou. 


» Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. * Sept. and Dec. ‘ Jan 





NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 








| New 
Zealand 


Country Switzer- United 


land Turkey Kingdom eee Fiji Hawaii 





pr ree + 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


Original base 1938 | July 1914|| 1923- | aug. 1939] Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
(= 100) 1927 


Cost of living 



































Composition | 
of the index oe | oe 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 





1948: Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 


1949: Jan. 

















1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


SC ArrPanwvooxnwoowo 


| 1948: Jan. 
Feb. 178 108 ° 145 
Mar. 177 109 ° 146 
April 177 109 144 
May 176 108 ‘ 144 

June 177 113 ; 143 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 





July 176 108 wi 147 
Aug. 176 st 108 : 149 
Sept. 177 ies 107 ‘ 151 
Oet. 177 po 108 Pa 156 


eee SK Seen onn «= 


Nov. 181 ans 108 . 157 
Dec. ome 108 ‘ 


1949 : Jan. 178 -_ 108 on oe 148 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 

"Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100, * Quarterly averages. * Including 
heating. * Average of 8 months. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Employment Statisties + 
EUROPE (continued) 


Germany 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Employment Registration Statistics 
Scope. 

Quarterly statistics of registered employed and unemployed persons 
are compiled under an Order (No. 3/1946) issued by the Allied Control 
Council, under which (a) all persons in employment (employers, persons 
working on their own account and persons working for wage or salary), 
(b) all persons unemployed and seeking work, and (c) all other males 
between the ages of 14 and 65 and all other females between 15 and 50 are 
required to register at the local employment offices. Persons in the last 
group who are physically or mentally incapacitated, mothers of young 
children, housewives and students are considered as not available for work 
and are issued exemption certificates ; the others in this group are considered 
as “ available for work ”. 

Separate figures are available by zone, by sex and for young persons 
under 18. 


Publication. 
Source: Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.): Report of 
the Military Governor (Statistical Annex). 


Hungary 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Social Insurance Statistics 


Scope. 

All branches of economic activity are included except agriculture, civil 
servants and salaried employees of certain public undertakings. 

The series covers wage earners, salaried employees and other categories 
of workers, including not only persons actually at work but also persons 
who receive old-age pensions, etc. 

Workers on paid or unpaid holiday or vacation and strikers are included ; 
workers on temporary military service and workers temporarily laid off 
are excluded. 

The figures are daily averages for the month. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 


1 For notes on employment statistics in other countries of Europe and in coun- 
tries of Africa and 1erica, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, Nos. 1 
and 2, January and February 1949, pp. 114-121 and 238-243. 
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Coverage in the branches compulsorily insured is complete ; the propor- 
tion of the workers included compared to the total number of workers is 
not known. 

Index numbers are based on 1929 = 100. 

Between 1940 and 1943 there have been changes in scope due to changes 
in the national territory, but there have been no changes in methods. 

The series at present includes persons who are not compulsorily insured 
(1 to 2 per cent. of the numbers of the compulsorily insured). 


Publication. 

Source : Annuaire statistique hongrois ; Revue hongroise de Statistique ; 
Magyar Statisztikai Zsebkényv. 

No advance press release is issued and the time taken for the publication 
of the figures is not known. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIEs ! 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

The series covers manufacturing industry, excluding building and 
excluding also certain unimportant branches within manufacturing industry; 
public utilities are included in the figures. 

The series includes only wage earners whether actually at work or on 
paid holidays or vacation. 

The figures refer to the first pay-day in the month. 

The Central Statistical Office does not compute annual averages on the 
basis of the sample enquiry. Annual figures are obtained by means of 
annual enquiries. 

The sample of establishments includes over 50 per cent. of the total 
number of wage earners employed in manufacturing industry. 

The basis for index numbers is January 1947 = 100. 

The series is not adjusted for seasonal fluctuations. 

The first basis for the indices was January 1946, but since then the 
sample of establishments has been increased and the base January 1947 


adopted. 
Publication. 

Source : Bulletin des statistiques économiques ; Revue hongroise de Statis- 
tique ; Annuaire statistique hongrois ; Magyar Statisztikai Zsebkényv. 

No advance press release is published and the interval between first 
publication and the date to which the index refers is approximately two 
months. 


Ireland 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Social Insurance Statistics 

Scope. 
All manual workers, irrespective of remuneration, and non-manual 
workers in receipt of remuneration not exceeding £250 per annum (recently 
increased to £500 per annum) are included in the series. Agriculture is 
therefore included. 

The figures of employed persons are limited to those actually at work 
and do not therefore comprise all persons attached to industry. 





1 Including series of total hours worked. 
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Persons on paid holiday and persons on temporary military leave are 
included, whereas persons on strike are not. With regard to paid or unpaid 
vacations, unpaid holidays and temporary lay-offs, persons who are paid 
for any part of the week’s work are included as if they had worked the 
full week. On the other hand, persons who received no pay during a whole 
week are not counted as employed for that week. 

Figures on employment represent the average numbers contributing to 
the insurance fund during a calendar year. 

Data are based on sales of National Health Insurance stamps at post 
offices, etc., subject to certain adjustments. 

Full coverage can therefore be said to be achieved in this case. 

The employment indices are based on 1926 = 100 in returns furnished 
to the I.L.0. ; no change in scope or coverage has taken place since 1937, 
except as noted above. 

Figures are not adjusted to seasonal variations. 


Publication. 
Source : Trend in Employment and Unemployment ; Statistical Abstract. 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of 
first publication and the date to which the indices refer is about six months. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES ! 


Census of Industrial Production 

Scope. 

For the years 1936 to 1938 and 1942 to 1946 the series covered all in- 
dustries and services ; for the years 1939 to 1942 the series covered so-called 
transportable goods ; for this period therefore, building and construction 
and public utilities were excluded, but mining was included, whereas in 
the earlier and the later periods, mining was excluded and building and 
construction and public utilities were included. 

The series covers wage earners and salaried employees only. 

Persons on paid or unpaid vacation or holiday are included, whereas 
persons on strike, on temporary military leave and temporarily laid off 
are excluded. 

The figures for all employees refer to a week in mid-October, those for 
wages earners to a week in the middle of each month. 

Annual figures are averages of monthly figures for wage earners and 
mid-October figures for salaried employees. 

The coverage of this series is complete, except for the exclusion of small 
establishments (employing less than four employees), which in 1936 num- 
bered 58,000 or 33 per cent. of the total (178,000) in non-agricultural pro- 
ductive industry (including building but excluding utilities). (In 1936 the 
series covered all industries and services.) 

Base of the index numbers: 1936 = 100. 

No changes have taken place since 1937 except as stated above. 

The half-yearly figures and the last annual figure shown are based on a 
smaller number of establishments and linked to the last census figure 
available. These indices cover so-called “ protected industries”; they 
account for approximately half of the total employment (as covered by the 
complete census of industrial production) ; the chief industries and services 
excluded are bread, sugar, brewing, distilling, creameries, electricity and 
gas works, building and construction, laundries, works carried out by rail- 





1 Including series of total hours worked. 
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ways, street-cars, canals, docks and harbours, local authorities and Govern- 
ment departments. The statistics are based on returns furnished by about 
1,000 concerns employing about four fifths of the total number of wage 
earners and salaried employees in September 1943. 


Publication. 

Source : Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin ; Census of Industrial 
Production Reports. 

No press release is issued and the approximate interval between date of 
first publication and the date to which the indices refer is 15 to 18 months. 


Luxembourg 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The branches of economic activity included are mining, manufacturing 
industry (except handicrafts), construction, private transport and part of 
commerce. Agriculture is not included, nor are public utilities. 

The series includes only wage earners. 

Persous on paid or unpaid vacation or holiday are included ; persons on 
temporary military service or temporarily laid off are not included. No 
infortuation is available as to whether strikers are included. 

The data refer to the last day of the month. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

The reporting establishments include approximately two thirds of the 
total number of employees. 

The base for the index numbers is the average for the year 1929. No 
changes have taken place since 1937 in the methods followed. There are 
no figures adjusted for seasonal variations. 

For the present, the data are not being published by the Luxembourg 
Statistical Office ; the figures are forwarded by that Office in special com- 
munications to the I.L.0. 


Netherlands 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES ; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Accident Insurance Statistics 
Scope. 

The following branches of economic activity are included: mining: 
manufacturing, construction, transport and communications, commerce’ 
banking and finance, public services, liberal professions, other non-manu” 
facturing industries and relief works. 

The series shows the number of days worked by employees in all establish- 
ments except agriculture and related industries, forestry, shipping and 
domestic service ; the series includes also the number of days not worked 
by employees on half pay. 

Wage earners, salaried employees, apprentices, voluntary workers, 
workers on half pay, unemployed workers working in relief works and 
children of an employer working in his establishment for pay are included 
in the series. 
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The figures refer to the number of days worked by persons actually at 
work, including paid days during vacations, holidays, short time, etc. 

The figures are aggregates for the whole year. 

Within the limits of the accident insurance scheme, the coverage is 
complete. 

No index numbers are computed. 

The main changes which have taken place since 1937 are as follows : 
Netherlands nationals working on neighbouring French or Belgian territory 
have been insured since June 1940; this applies also to those working in 
Germany during 1944 and 1945. Journalists have been included since 
January 1941. The days not worked by workers on short time have been 
included since March 1941. The liberal professions have been covered 
since 1 July 1942 and Netherlands employees working for the German 
military or civil institutions in the Netherlands have been included since 


September 1942. 


Publication. 

Source : Ongevallenstatistiek der Rijksverzekeringsbank. 

An advance publication is issued in Maandschrift from eighteen months 
to two years after the date to which the figures relate ; at present, the latest 
figures available are for the year 1943. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

The series covers mining (including peat), manufacturing and building 
and construction ; gas, water and electricity (public utilities) are shown 
separately. The series published by the I.L.0. covers manufacturing indus- 
try only. 

The figures refer to wage earners attached to an industry ; persons on 
paid or unpaid vacation or holiday and persons on strike are included ; 
persons on military leave and persons temporarily laid off are not. 

The figures refer to the last day of the quarter ; annual figures have not 
been published so far. 

It is estimated that the series covers from 75 to 80 per cent. of the 
total number of workers in the industrial branches referred to. 

A series adjusted for seasonal variations is not available. 


Publication. 

Both absolute figures and index numbers (based on the second half 
of 1945) are published. 

Source : Maandschrift. 

An advance publication is included in Statistical Bulletin approximately 
two and a half months after the date to which the figures refer. 


Norway 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Unemployment Insurance Statistics 
Scope. 
The series covers the following branches of economic activity : mining, 


manufacturing, construction, transport and communications, commerce, 
banking and finance, personal services, liberal professions, hotels and 





oPnmroeaspsd.. 
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restaurants, and miscellaneous. A few occupations in agriculture and 
forestry are also included. The following groups are not included : workers 
in fishing and whaling, domestic servants, public employees (unless of a 
temporary character only). Persons above the income limits of the sickness 
insurance scheme (6,000 kroner per year; raised to 9,000 kroner since 
3 December 1945) are also excluded. 

The statistics include only wage earners and salaried employees insured 
against unemployment. 

The figures of persons employed are limited to those actually at work. 

The unemployment insurance scheme is closely related to the sickness 
insurance scheme. If a strike breaks out, the employer has the right to 
stop the payment of both types of contributions in respect of the workers 
on strike, at the end of the week in which the strike broke out. Workers 
employed for three months or more in an undertaking are entitled to remain 
one more week on the insurance registers. Persons on temporary military 
leave are eliminated from the register, since their sickness insurance contri- 
butions are taken over by the military authorities. 

Current figures relate to the end of the month. Annual figures are 
based on a yearly census of persons insured against unemployment ; monthly 
figures are based on the number of persons entered in and out of the insurance 
register. 

The coverage of the series is approximately 40 per cent., since the total 
working population at 31 December 1946 was 1,307,350 and the number 
of employed persons insured against unemployment was approximately 
530,000. 

The base for the index numbers is the average for the year 1941. No 
changes in method have taken place since the new system of unemployment 
insurance returns was started in 1940. 


Figures are not adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source : Arbeidsmarkedet. 

The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which 
the figures relate is approximately six weeks. 


Poland 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 
Social Insurance Statistics 


Scope. 

The figures are based on compulsory sickness insurance returns. 

All urban employees are covered, except the following categories : 
permanent employees of the Polish State Railways, permanent officials 
of the Ministry of Public Security and of the Ministry of National Defence, 
officials of the Warsaw and Lodz municipalities and officials of the Postal 
Savings Bank if employed for over one year. 

With regard to the rural population, all workers employed on farms 
of over 30 hectares are subject to the compulsory health insurance scheme. 

State officials were not insured before the war. 

The figures published by the Central Statistical Office include not only 
employed persons but also persons receiving old-age pensions, disablement 
pensions, etc. The figures published by the Polish Institute for Economic 
Research refer to employed persons only. 
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The Institute made an estimate in 1946, in collaboration with the 
Social Insurance Office, of the number of employed persons subject to com- 
pulsory sickness insurance, in which account was taken of the lack, at 
the beginning of the year, of social insurance institutions in the Recovered 
Territories, and an allowance made for the 30,000 workers insured against 
sickness in the mutual insurance societies (not included in the figures of 
the Central Statistical Office). 

The index of general employment (based on 1938) published by the 
Institute includes railways (insured separately) but completely excludes 
agriculture, the armed forces and the security police. 


Publication. 
Source : Statistical Tables, published by the Polish Institute for Econo- 
mic Research. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series covers 16 manufacturing branches and mining. Manufac- 
turing branches excluded are bentwood furniture, yeast fermentation plants 
and brick kilns. Local electric power plants are included ; all other public 
utilities are excluded. 

Separate figures are available for wage earners and salaried employees ; 
the employment index (based on April 1945) covers both. 

The figures cover all persons attached to an industry; they include 
persons on paid vacation or holiday, on strike, on military leave or tempora- 
rily laid off. The Polish labour legislation requires employers to pay wages 
while their employees perform military service and while work is inter- 
rupted through no fault of the employee. The names of such persons there- 
fore appear on the payrolls and are included in the series. 

The figures refer to the end of the month; no yearly averages have 
been computed by the Institute so far. 

The reporting establishments are those employing 50 workers and more 
(subject to the nationalisation laws), except in the mining and iron and steel 
industries, where coverage is complete. 

Before the war the series covered all establishments with at least 20 
employees ; the current series covers establishments with 50 employees 
and more only. 

A series adjusted for seasonal variations is not computed at present. 


Publication. 
Source : Statistical Tables, published by the Polish Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research. 


Rumania 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 
The series covers manufacturing industry : it excludes construction, 
but includes construction materials ; public utilities are excluded. 
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The series covers wage earners and salaried employees. 

The data refer to the number of persons actually at work. 

The figures refer to the last day of the month. Annual figures refer 
to the last day of the year. 

Establishments employing more than ten employees or having power 
of more than 20 h.p. are included ; since 1944, however, the returns have 
come from only 40 per cent. of the establishments included. 

Establishments satisfying the criteria described above (10 employees 
or more than 20 h.p.) are required to fill up a monthly and a yearly question- 
naire, which are sent out and collected by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce through the regional industrial labour inspectors. 

For the period 1940-1943 these questionnaires were regularly received ; 
since 1944, however, completed questionnaires have not been received from 
more than 40 per cent. of the establishments canvassed. 

Changes in scope are due to changes in the national territory since 1940 
(Northern Transylvania, Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina and Southern 
Dobrudja). 

Figures adjusted for seasonal variations are not computed. 


Publication. 

Source : Annuaire statistique de Rowmanie, 1939-1940; and Oomunicdri 
Statistice. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures refer is unknown. 

Yearly figures on the number of persons employed in mining are also 
available for the period 1928-1944 ; these data have been established along 
lines similar to those described above. 


Sweden 
‘ 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

The series covers all branches of economic activity, except agriculture, 
forestry, maritime transport, hotel and restaurant employees and domestic 
servants. Public utilities are included. 

The series includes only wage earners ; salaried employees and other 
categories of workers are excluded, but an annual series on employment 
of civil servants is planned. 

One series is restricted to wage earners actually at work and another 
covers wage earners in employment, whether actually at work or not. 

The following categories of workers are included in the second series : 
wage earners on paid or unpaid vacation or holiday, and wage earners doing 
military service. Strikers and workers temporarily laid off are not included. 

Figures refer to the last day of the month. 

Annual averages are not computed. 

In 1944, 75 per cent. of wage earners included in the industrial census 
series of the Ministry of Commerce were covered by the series. 

The series began in 1938 ; up to 1946, indices on the chain index method 
were shown, based on September 1939 ; since that date only link relatives, 
based on the preceding month, are published. Indices based on September 
1939 are furnished to the I.L.0. Adjustments have been made to take 
account of recent census data. 
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Series adjusted for seasonal variations are not computed. 
The series published by the I.L.0. refers to manufacturing employ- 
ment only. 


Publication. 


Source: Sociala Meddelanden. 
An advance press release is published approximately five weeks after 
the date to which the figures refer. 


Switzerland 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 

The series covers manufacturing industry and building and construction. 

All branches of manufacturing industry are included ; all non-manufactur- 
ing branches, except construction, are excluded ; public utilities are not 
included. 

The figures relate to production wage earners only, as defined by the 
regulations of the Swiss national accident insurance scheme. 

The figures refer to the last pay day in the quarter. Annual averages 
are not computed. 

The last industrial census (excluding construction) took place at the 
end of September 1946 ; at that date, approximately two thirds of the work- 
ers were included in the present series. 

Indices are calculated on various bases (preceding quarter, same quarter 
in preceding year, etc.). 

With regard to changes since 1937, the number of establishments 
included in the enquiry has increased but the figures in the series have 
been made comparable by the use of the chain index method. 

A series adjusted for seasonal fluctuations is not computed. 


Publication. 


Source: La Vie économique, published by the Federal Department of 
Public Economy. 

An advance press release is not published and the interval between 
the date of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is 
approximately one month. 


United Kingdom 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES ; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


Scope. 

The Unemployment Insurance Acts provide (subject to certain excep- 
tions) for the compulsory insurance against unemployment of substantially 
all persons employed under a contract of service or as apprentices receiving 
money payments in Great Britain. 

The principal classes of persons not covered by the statistics are as 
follows : men aged 65 years or over and women aged 60 years or over; 
persons employed by way of non-manual labour at a rate of remuneration 
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exceeding in value £420 a year ; indoor private domestic servants ; female 
graduate nurses ; most persons employed as teachers or in the police forces ; 
persons serving in an established capacity in the permanent services of 
Government departments ; persons employed by local authorities and public 
utility undertakings in respect of whom the Ministry of Labour has certified 
that the employment is permanent in character, that the employed person 
has completed three years’ service in the employment, and that in the 
Minister’s opinion, the other circumstances of the employment make it 
unnecessary that the employed person should be insured under the Acts ; 
blind persons in receipt of certain pensions ; part-time workers in employ- 
ment ordinarily not involving more than 30 hours a week ; and, finally, 
persons employed in agriculture, horticulture and forestry in the service 
of persons to whom they bear a near relationship. 

Since 1937, the principal changes in scope which have occurred are 
as follows : private gardeners have been included in the agricultural scheme 
(February 1937); certain classes of indoor and outdoor domestic servants 
have been included (April 1938) ; women aged 60—64 years have been exclu- 
ded (July 1940); and non-manual workers with a rate of remuneration 
above £250 but below £420 a year have been included (September 1940).* 

The employment offices are responsible for issuing new unemploy- 
ment books to persons entering insurable employment and exchanging 
books whose currency has expired for new books. Application forms for 
new books and old books after exchange are sent to a central office of the 
Ministry of National Insurance, where a record is kept of the contribu- 
tions of each individual and of the amount of benefit he has received. 

When a person enters (or re-enters) insurable employment he applies 
for an unemployment book at an employment office. Persons whose 
books are lost or destroyed must also apply for new books on a prescribed 
form. The unemployment book records the applicant’s name and address, 
together with code letters representing the industry in which he is employed. 
Unemployment books are current for one insurance year. The insurance 
year is the period beginning on the 27th Monday in any calendar year 
and ending on the Sunday preceding the 27th Monday in the next calendar 
year. 

When a person withdraws from the scheme by retirement, by trans- 
ferring to uninsurable work, by reaching the age of 65 (men) or 60 (women), 
by obtaining a rate of remuneration in excess of £420 a year (non-manual 
workers), by joining the armed forces, etc., his unemployment book should 
be handed in to an employment office. 

The statistics showing the total numbers insured relate to the beginning 
of July and are normally published in November ; in the compilation of the 
statistics, account is taken of the books actually exchanged up to the end 
of September, and allowance is also made for the small number which have 
yet to be exchanged. 

As indicated above, the numbers insured are ascertained once a year 
only, for the beginning of July. Subsequent estimates of the changes in 
the numbers of insured persons month by month are made largely on the 
basis of a large number of special returns obtained from employers, showing 
the numbers employed at successive monthly dates. 

In most industries all employers are required to furnish the return. A 
very small proportion of the replies are received too late for inclusion in 








1 Further changes in scope were made by the National Insurance Act, 1946 ; 
the resulting new series will be given as soon as figures are available. 
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the tabulated results. The number of omissions, however, is too small to 
affect the estimated change in the aggregate numbers employed, as shown 
by the returns for the current and previous dates. The monthly estimates 
of the numbers empleyed are available about two months after the date 
to which the returns relate. The lists of firms to which the enquiries are 
addressed are amended monthly on the basis of local knowledge by the 
employment offices. 


Publication. 

Particulars of the estimated numbers insured at July, analysed by 
industry, sex and age, are published annually (except for the war years) in 
the November issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. For other months 
estimates of the numbers of insured males and females in a large number 
of industries and of total manpower in industry as a whole are published 
in each issue of the Gazette. 

Advance information in less detail than that given in the Gazette is 
supplied to the press each month by a special communiqué. 

Summaries of statistics relating to employment and unemployment are 
also published in Monthly Digest of Statistics, compiled by the Central 
Statistical Office. 


OCEANIA 


Australia 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES ; MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series covers all non-agricultural branches of economic activity, 
excluding female domestics in private homes; it covers civilians only. 
Although agriculture is excluded, forestry, fishery and trapping are included. 

The series on manufacturing employment excludes construction and 
includes such parts of public utilities as come within the definition of a 
factory as used in the annual factory production census, i.e., those employing 
four or more persons or using power other than hand power. 

The employees covered are those engaged in manufacturing activities 
and exclude those engaged in selling and distribution. All employees, 
whether on full or part time, are included ; so are “ helpers ” (persons assisting 
for a substantial part of normal working time without regular payment) 
and members of religious orders. 

All employees on the payroll are included ; those on paid vacation or 
on paid holiday are included ; those on unpaid vacation or on temporary 
military leave are not ; those on unpaid holiday, those on strike or those 
temporarily laid off are not included unless they are on the payroll for the 
last pay period of the month. 

Figures of the numbers on the payroll in the last pay period in the 
month are obtained monthly. 

Current estimates are based on payroll tax returns and returns of em- 
ployment in Government establishments. Quarterly builders’ returns are 
also used and the estimates are revised periodically to agree with the results 
of the latest annual factory production census and with the results of the 
latest general census. 
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The figures cover approximately 85 per cent. of total employment and 
approximately 80 per cent. of private employment. 

Figures are published in absolute numbers only, except that an index 
of factory employment is published in Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
based on the average of the three years ending June 1939. 

No changes have taken place in the methods used since 1937. 

Figures are not adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Publication. 

Source: Monthly Review of Business Statistics ; Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics ; Labour Report; Official Year Book. 

An advance press release entitled “ Monthly Bulletin of Employment 
Statistics ” is issued from six to eight weeks after the date to which the 
figures refer. 


New Zealand 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series covers all industries ; industries other than seasonal provide 
semi-annual data: seasonal industries (farming, fishing and trapping and 
waterfront work) provide monthly data except that the farming employment 
figure is annual. 

The figures cover wage earners and salaried employees ; figures for 
working proprietors are shown separately. 

The figures include all persons attached to an industry as well as full- 
time employees temporarily absent from work and persons working full-time 
for commission. Persons on paid or unpaid vacation or holiday are included. 
With regard to persons on strike, on temporary military leave or temporarily 
laid off, employers are asked to “ include all full-time employees who are 
temporarily absent from work ”. 

Figures refer to the nearest payday prior to the 15th of the month and 
cover only units in which at least two persons (including working pro- 
prietors) are engaged. 

Figures adjusted for seasonal variations are not available. 

Coverage is said to be complete. 


Publication. 

Source : National Employment Service : Half- Yearly Survey of Employ- 
ment. 

No advance press release is published and the interval between the date 
of first publication and the date to which the figures relate is approximately 
three months. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 
Scope. 
The series covers manufacturing establishments, except that a few 
industries on the borderline of manufacturing and service are excluded ; 
the more important of these exclusions are : bread and small goods bakeries, 
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abattoirs and retail butcheries, bespoke tailoring, dressmaking and millinery 
to order, boot repairing, dyeing, cleaning and laundries. Both electricity 
and gas utilities are included ; construction is excluded, except that em- 
ployees on the payrolls of electricity and gas utilities but engaged on con- 
struction works are included. 

The series is based on wage earners (including working foremen) only, 
no other categories being included. The figures cover all wage earners on 
(normally) weekly payrolls. It may be assumed that all permanent 
employees in receipt of pay (including holiday pay) and casual employees 
at any time during the week are included. 

The figures refer to the 15th or the nearest representative day in each 
month. 

Figures are for establishments with two or more employees or using 
motive power covered in the annual survey of factory industries. 

No index numbers are computed. 

No adjustments are made for seasonal variations. 


Publication. 


Source : Annual Report on Factory Production. 

No advance press release is issued ; the interval between the date of 
first publication and the date to which the figures refer is normally one 
year for the total, and down to six months for particular branches. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Conference, Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
Report IV (2). Application of the Principles of the Right to Organise 
and to Bargain Collectively. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 43 pp. 25 cents; Is. 3d. 


— Report VI (2). Labour Clauses in Public Contracts. Sixth Item on 
the Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 35 pp. 25 cents ; 
Is. 3d. 


— Report VII (2). Protection of Wages. Seventh Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 43 pp. 25 cents ; Is. 3d. 


— Report X (2). Revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 
Convention, 1933. Tenth Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1949. 39 pp. 25 cents; Is. 3d. 


On each of the two questions dealt with in the second and third of these 
reports the International Labour Office had previously prepared and commu- 
nicated to the Governments a proposed Convention and Recommendation 
based on the conclusions adopted by the 3lst Session of the Conference 
(San Francisco, 1948) ; on the first, it had prepared a proposed Convention 
only ; and on the fourth, a proposed revised text of the existing Convention. 
The reports contain the observations made by Governments on these texts, 
a brief analysis of the observations and, finally, proposed texts, modified 
in the light of the Governments’ replies, to serve as a basis for the second 
discussion of the questions at the 32nd Session of the Conference. 


Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Montevideo, April 1949. Report I. Report of the 
Director-General. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. 143 pp. 75 cents; 3s. 9d. 


During the three years that have elapsed since the holding of the Third 
I.L.0. Regional Conference of American States (Mexico City, 1946), consider- 
able progress has been made in these countries in the spheres of industrial- 
isation and social policy. The present report, submitted to the Fourth 
Conference, reviews this progress and also the part that the I.L.O. can play. 
Its first chapter is dedicated to industrialisation in Latin America, a problem 
to which the Third Conference attached particular importance. The objec- 
tives, extent and types of industrialisation are summarised and various 
economic development plans are described. The chapter concludes with a 
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discussion of some problems of policy. Chapter II reviews the principal 
events in the field of social policy during the three-year period, and is followed 
in Chapter III by a somewhat fuller survey of problems of manpower and 
migration. The last two chapters deal respectively with the International 
Labour Code in the American countries and the work of the I.L.O. in Latin 
America. 

Metal Trades Committee. Record of the Second Session (Stockholm, 
September 1947). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 142 pp. 75 
cents ; 3s. 9d. 


Coal Mines Committee, Third Session, Pittsburgh, April 1949. Report III. 
Vocational Retraining of Disabled Miners. Third Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 103 pp. 75 cents; 3s. 9d. 


— Report IV. Hours of Work in Coal Mines. Fourth Item on the 
Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 58 pp. 35 cents; 
Is. 6d. 

Reports on two of the questions which the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation placed on the agenda of the forthcoming 
session of this industrial committee of the Organisation, thus giving effect 
to resolutions adopted by the committee at the preceding session (Geneva, 
1947). The first of these reports is a study of a question which appears for 
the first time on the agenda of the committee. The second deals with the 
question of the modifications that may be needed to promote ratification 
of the international Convention on the subject, originally adopted in 1931 
and revised in 1935. 


Inland Transport Committee, Third Session, Brussels, 1949. Report II. 
Decasualisation of Dock Labour. Second Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 41 pp. 25 cents; Is. 3d. 


— Report III. Protection of Young Workers on Inland Waterways. 
Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 
73 pp. 40 cents; 2s. 


— Report IV. Technical Methods of Selection of Workers for the 
Inland Transport Industry. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 61 pp. 35 cents ; Is. 9d. 


These reports have been prepared in pursuance of resolutions adopted 
at the second session of the Inland Transport Committee (Geneva, 1947). 
The first two describe the particular situation in this industry of questions 
whose general aspects the International Labour Organisation has had under 
consideration from its earliest years—the regulation of employment and 
the protection of young workers. The third deals with a subject which 
has gained increasing prominence in recent years. 


Labour Courts in Latin America. Report submitted by the International 
Labour Office to the Fourth Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation (Montevideo, April 1949) on the Fourth 
Item on the Agenda : The Adjustment of Labour Disputes. Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 13. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 
110 pp. 75 cents ; 3s. 9d. 


The occasion for the publication of this report appears from the subtitle. 
The Third American Regional Conference of the I.L.0. had discussed the 
general question of industrial relations, which has been dealt with in an 
extensive programme of international regulations. The settlement of disputes 
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of a legal character concerning labour questions, the subject of the present 
report, forms an important supplement to this programme. The report 
presents a survey of legislation and practice regarding existing methods to 
serve as a basis for discussion by the Conference. After a very brief summary 
of those adopted in the United Kingdom, France, Sweden and Germany, 
it gives a rather fuller analysis of the grievance procedure in the United 
States and Canada, where the rules are established by the parties themselves 
under collective agreements, and a detailed examination of the systems in 
force in Latin America, where special courts have been established by law 
to deal with disputes of this kind. The conclusions reached are set forth in 
Chapter IV, and Chapter V contains the text of a proposed resolution 
concerning labour courts. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
MEXICO 


Conferencias sobre Profilaxis, 1948-49. Secretaria del Trabajo y Previ- 
sién Social, Departamento de Higiene del Trabajo. Mexico City, 1948. 
162 pp. 

Since the beginning of 1943 the Mexican Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare has compiled papers which are circulated to the joint health and 
safety committees of industrial undertakings, to be read at monthly meetings. 
The 28 papers presented in this volume, relating to the period 1948-1949, 
inaugurate a series on the prevention of occupational risks and diseases. 
They cover a wide field and each paper is very short, but it is clearly intended 
that supplementary verbal information should be given when the papers 
are read, preferably by the medical expert attached to the committee. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Médecine sociale de’ Penfance et cuvres de protection du premier Age. 
By Dr. Lucien Garot. Liége, Editions Desoer, 1948. 374 pp. 


After a brief historical survey of the development of child protection 
and the growth of the modern movement, the author discusses various 
present-day problems, such as the education of public opinion, the colla- 
boration between medical and social services and the study of the direct 
and indirect causes of infant mortality. He next analyses in detail the 
various child welfare activities in Belgium (the National Child Welfare 
Institution, the health equipment of the country, legislative and social 
measures, etc.). The concluding chapters—on administrative and medical 
supervision of institutions, preventive medicine, health visitors, baby 
clinics, ante-natal care, créches and milk centres—although based on Belgium 
experience, can be regarded as a manual on the introduction and working 
of these various services. 


Ai diefthinensis tis matapolemikis diethnous politikis. (The trend of 
post-war international social policy.) By Christos AGALLAPOULOS. Athens, 
Anotera Scholi Biomichanikon Spoudon, 1948. 36 pp. 10,000 drachmae. 

The author, who was for long Director-General of the Greek Social 
Insurance Institute, and at present lectures on labour law at the Athens 
Higher School for Industrial Studies, has summarised his course on inter- 
national social policy in this booklet, published by the School. The study, 

8 
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which is fully documented, is divided into five parts, namely : (1) the situa- 
tion before the second World War ; (2) efforts during the war ; (3) the Decla- 
ration of Philadelphia ; (4) the amendments to the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation ; (5) the United Nations and the 


specialised agencies. 


Epetiris ekdidomeni ipo tis Anoteras Scholis Biomichanikon Spoudon, 
1947-1948. (Year-book published by the Higher School for Industrial 
Studies, 1947-1948.) Athens, 1948. xvi+419 pp. 60,000 drachmae. 


A new social year-book. This first issue describes the constitution, 
administration and working methods of the institution by which it is 
published, and contains a series of articles on international social policy, 
statistics, social insurance, industrial safety and health, etc., contributed 
by lecturers at the School, who include leading statesmen, civil servants and 


university professors. 


Handbuch der sozialen Arbeit der Schweiz. Vol. I: Systematische 
Ubersicht iiber die soziale Arbeit. Edited by Emma Steiger.  Ziirich, 
Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft, 1948. xii+164 pp. 

This very useful work of reference is the first volume of a handbook on 
social work in Switzerland published by the Swiss Public Utility Society, a 
body founded in 1810. It contains a systematic survey of all forms of 
social assistance and security, public and private, prepared by experts on 
the various subjects dealt with. These are classified into three main groups : 
(1) assistance for particular age categories (chapters concerning assistance 
for juveniles, for families and for the aged) ; (2) assistance to meet particular 
needs (subsistence, health, education) ; (3) assistance for particular categories 
(employed persons, farmers and mountain population, women, the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, service men and their families, emigrants, 
refugees). A preliminary chapter deals with social work in general and a 
concluding chapter with the persons and institutions engaging in social 
work. 

A second volume will contain a detailed directory of Government depart- 
ments, institutions and associations of all kinds engaging in social work, 
together with a full list of the relevant laws and regulations. 


Elementi per un Piano Economico 1949-1952. Relazione al Comitato 
Interministeriale per la Ricostruzione. By Pasquale SaRacEeNo. Published 
by Centro di Studie Piani Tecnico Economici. Rome, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, 1948. xix-+262 pp. ; maps and diagrams. 

A four-year programme for the reorganisation and development of 
Italian agriculture and industry, designed especially to fight unemployment 
throughout the country and improve the standard of living in the southern 
regions. The author emphasises that a higher level of economic activity in 
the south would in turn benefit the economy of the north by increasing the 
demand for industrial products. The book contains a wealth of statistical 
and other information. It is divided into three chapters, dealing respectively 
with the planning of public works, the development of industry, and pro- 
blems concerning national income, employment and the balance of foreign 
payments. An interesting study of the differences in economic and cultural 
development between southern Italy and the rest of the peninsula is given 


in an appendix. 


The Measurement of Colonial National Incomes: An Experiment. By 
Phyllis DeanE. National Institute of Economic and Social Research, Occa- 
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sional Papers Series, No. XII. 
173 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This study describes an interesting experiment in the adaptation to 
three British dependencies—Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Jamaica— 
of the techniques of national income measurement and analysis officially 
in use in the United Kingdom and other developed industrialised countries. 

At a time when many metropolitan Governments are preparing and 
applying policies of planned economic development to the non-metropolitan 
territories they administer, the practical no less than the methodological 
value of such studies as the present is clear. As the introduction points out, 
wherever a Government “ undertakes a substantial programme of expendi- 
ture, it sets off a chain of significant repercussions throughout the economic 
system. Its expenditure plans can be responsibly formed and intelligently 
interpreted only in the light of an adequate knowledge of the structure of 
the national economy. This is true of a Government which accepts as an 
aim of economic policy the maintenance of full employment. It is true, no 
less, of colonial Governments which undertake the expenditure of large 
capital sums on development and welfare projects.” 


Planning and the Price Mechanism. By James Edward Meape. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1948. xi+130 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Meade discusses whether, in peacetime, Great Britain should 
continue a policy of economic planning or should restore the working of 
the price mechanism. He sketches the principles of a middle way—what 
he calls the Liberal-Socialist solution—which no country has yet fully 
attempted but which, in his opinion, it might be the genius of Great Britain 
to develop. This middle way must make full use of the money and pricing 
systems, but so control them that the “ total monetary demand for goods 
and services is never too great nor too small in relation to the total supply 
that can be made available for purchase ; that there is a tolerably equitable 
distribution of income and property and that no person or body of persons 
should be allowed to remain uncontrolled in a sufficiently powerful position 
to rig the market for his own ends ’”’. 

The author discusses the principles involved in achieving these ends and 
the extensive measures of State planning which their achievement involves. 
The immediate actions he suggests to meet the present economic crisis 
are that: (1) effective but equitable measures must be taken to reduce the 
present inflationary pressure of excessive monetary demand ; (2) the working 
of the price mechanism should be restored piecemeal in particular markets ; 
(3) steps must be taken to control the export of capital, and (4) everything 
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